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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Sree Renee 
rs choosing of a Cabinet by the Prime Minister has 

been a rather different process from that of his first 
This time he made up his mind during 
have been a period of unaided 
nd he made it up quickly. 
new Cabinct exactly 


Administration. 


What we may assume 
and solitary contemplation, a 
He could never have created the 
it is if he had begun his task with the intention of injuring 


no feelings and of permitting negotiation and bargaining 


as 


in accordance with certain presumed rights of precedence. 
He evide ntly did not say, for one 
olfice I will talk to th ‘andidates and see if I can 
arrange for you to have He made a plain and 
and the person to whom the 


‘If you do not care 
other « 
another.” 
unrelated offer in each ease, 


offer was made was free to take it or leave it. This 


which is the only right one, is bound to cause 


Surprises ; 


method. 


and surprises there undoubtedly have been. 


k * * x 
Churchill 


The chief surprise was the appointment of Mr. 
\ 


as Chancellor of the Exchequer. We cannot help reading 





into this appointment a definie hope. We all know 
that Mr. Churchill is in many repects incalculable, just 
because he is adventurous and nstless, and the country 
must expect some of the dangers jiherent in his qualities ; 
but apart from all that we take tlis appointment to mean 
that Mr. Baldwin intends to plae his policy upon a very 
broad foundation. Mr. Churchill has 
always professed himself a FreeTrader. No doubt, like 
other Free Traders absolute slaves of a 
doctrine, he may be 


That is excelent. 


who are wt 


willing for he sake of certain great 


ends or high causes to impinge ujon the pure doctrine of 
1 


Iree Trade in exceptic nal eases. For example, ie might 


think it worth while to make aneconomie sacrilice—for 
such it would be—to satisfy fe Dominions: or he 
might use the Safeguarding of hdustrics Act to restore 
contlidence in a particular indusry. He would do such 


things as a matter of expedienc’, not of principle. 
x x * 

However that may be, the 

Free Trader as Chancellor of th Exchequer 

that Mr. Baldwin means to kb scrupulously faithful to 


his pledges neither to tax fooc nor to impose a general 


apointment of a professing 


iS an earnest 


tariff. Mr. Churchill has inheited a family tradition 
of public economy, It was i that cause that Lord 
Randolph Churchill dramaticaly resigned his  ollice. 
Altogether we feel as though ve were living again in 
the first days of Mr. Baldwins first Adminisivation. 
| Our expectation then was ida Mr. Baldwin would 
develop a ** Left Centre’ po lier, and that he would 


1 ef 4} 


respect the often declared verdici of the nation aga 


Protection. The fact that he invited Mr. Melxeinna to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequti undoubted! justified 
| our high hopes. Unfortunatelyevents mad mpossibl 
for Mr. MeKenna to become Chmeellor of the Exchequer, 
and before long Mr. Baldwi in ogg rigger all othe 
interests to a Protectionist po Now, within a year, 
the wheel of fortune has come ful circle and our original 
hopes are renewed, 
* a * *% 





who had been strongly “ fancied ” 


ir Robert Horne, 


for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, was not given 
even a contingent expectation o? the post Hle was 
offered the Ministry of Labour, which he refused. Net her 
Lord Derby nor the Duke of Devonshire appears in the 
new Administration. Lord Curzon becomes Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council and leader of the House of Lords. 
His former place as Secretary for Foreign Affairs is taken 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain—a very wise appointment. 
Lord Cave becomes Lord Chancellor; Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary Mr. Ame ry, Coloni il 


Secretary ¢ $ir hse Worthington Evans, Secretary for 
War; Lord Birkenhead, Seeretary for Incia; 5ir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary for Air; Mr. W. C. sridgeman, First 
Lord of the Admiralts Sir Philip Lloyd Gracme, 
Board of Trade Mr. Neville Chamber- 
’ Health: Mr. Edward Wood, Minister 
Lord Fustac President of the 
tion ; the 


mer o 


President of the 
lain, Minister of 
of Agriculture ; 
Roard of Eduea 
Duchy of I aster; 
Works; and Sir Arthur 


Percy, 

Lord Ce ‘il, Chancellor of 
Lord Peel, First Comn 
Steel-Maitland, Minister ct 


LISSI¢ 
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Labour. Sir Douglas Hogg, the new Attorney-General, 
receives a place in the Cabinet. 
* * * “ 

We are particularly ghd that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has returned to the Minis:ry of Health. He had mastered 
the details of the housing problem, and it is certain he 
will make an enthusiaste attempt to give the nation 
plenty of houses at as lew a price as possible. Among 
other appointments we may mention that Sir William 
Mitchell-Thomson becones Postmaster-General. If he 
uses his opportunities ‘ightly he will greatly develop 
the Post Office servzes. Colonel Wilfrid Ashley 
becomes Minister of ‘ransport; Sir Thomas Inskip, 
Solicitor-General ; Mr. tonald MeNceill, Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; “ord Onslow, Under-Secretary 
for War; and the Dwhess of Atholl, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board f Education. The appointment 
of the Duchess of Atbll is most welcome. She has 
made her mark in Scotand in connexion with all educa- 
tional subjects, as inéed might have been expected, 
for she comes of a stok of historians. 

. -«s * * 

At the Lord Mayor’s }anquet on Monday, Mr. Baldwin 
found himself in a cvious position. For the second 
time within a year he vas Prime Minister, but though 
he had formed his new ‘abinet he had not yet had time, 
as he told his audience,to consult them. In his state- 
ment on policy, therefor, he naturally dealt only with 
what may be called ertainties. Perhaps the most 
popular thing he said in a peech which was extraordinarily 
well received was that te Government did not intend 
that the Wembley Exhibiion should come to an untimely 
end. He interpreted theverdict of the General Election 
as meaning that the naion wanted “ ordered progress 
and not stagnation.” ‘he Election was “ a vote against 
minority government.” He recognized that Unionism 
had received support fpm many voters whe at ordinary 
times might have supprted other parties. This frank 
confession is a furtherjustification of the hope we have 
already expressed, tha Mr. Baldwin has in mind a wide 
policy. It should be apolicy of enthusiastic construction. 
He pointedly called hs Administration “a national 
Government.”” We acce@t the omen of the name. 

* * * * 

As regards foreign afairs, Mr. Baldwin said that the 
Government stood by :he Peace Treaties. M. Herriot 
could rest assured that the Government would do their 
best to execute the Daves Scheme. He hoped that the 
admission of Germany to the League of Nations would 
not be long delayed. As for Mosul, the Government 
abided by the Lausarne Treaty and expected Turkey to 
do the same. If there should be difliculties of inter- 
pretation, Great Britam would willingly leave the decision 
to the League of Nations. In Arabia the Government 
would certainly not depart from “a strictly neutral 
attitude,” but he could not yet speak of his policy with 
regard to Russia and Egypt. The condition of China 
might cause grave concern, and if necessary the Govern- 
ment would consult the other Powers. 

* * * * 

Turning to home affairs, Mr. Baldwin reverted to his 
favourite subject of retail prices. He was convinced 
that somewhere between the cost to the producer and 
the cost to the consumer there was a certain amount of 
waste which could be climinated. With regard to 


e 


housing, the Government would assist any agency or 
any supplementary scheme or any new method which 
might be capable of producing houses more quickly and 
more cheaply. The Government would also do all they 
could to protect the worker by “ improved methods of 
Finally, the Government would not attempt 


insurance,” 








to control the country’s industries. They were con- 
vinced that any change of system would cause the 
nation to fall into a pit of poverty and misery hardly 
visualized by the workers and certainly never yet 
experienced by them. Mr. Baldwin received an ovatioy 
at the end of his half hour’s speech. It was the 
kind of announcement which makes hope swell into 
confidence. 
a * ca oo 

At the Reform Club on Monday Mr. Asquith addressed 
the Liberal Members of Parliament on the future of 
their party. He derided the idea that 
party was in temporary eclipse it would not revive. Its 
fortunes had fallen low before, but it had always returned 
with renewed strength. In his view the Liberal Party 
was necessary because nothing could be “ more fatal ” 
than to let British polities degenerate into a perpetual 
duel between Conservatism and Socialism. 
ought to learn from Labour. Labour had profited by an 
enormous amount of voluntary work in the constituencies. 
The faith of many members of the Labour Party was like 
a religion, or perhaps like a fanaticism, but whatever i! 
might be called, it was able to move mountains. Next 
he urged that the party machinery should be democratized, 
He recognized what had been done by the Central Office, 
the National Liberal Federation, the District Federations, 
and so on, but he still thought that the whole organization 
needed “overhauling from top to bottom.” Oddly 
enough, Mr. Asquith made no mention of the convention 
which has been summoned expressly to discuss the 
future of the party. 

* * * ” 


becauss ha 


The party 


Armistice Day was celebrated on Tuesday with the 
unstudied but profoundly moving ceremony which has 
taken possession of the heart of the nation. Every year 
one feels that the idea of the Two Minutes’ Silence, and the 
stoppage of all work, for remembrance, was an invention 
that interpreted with wonderful beauty and insight th 
feeling of the people. The self-imposed discipline of the 
ceremony in London is so complete that it is startli 
even to those who know what a scelf-disciplined city 
London is. The whole thing has become a_ solemn 
national institution never likely te be discarded. Onx 
cannot help appreciating how far people who feel lik 
this about the cclebration of November 11th, and who 
resent to the point of violence any demonstration of a 


discordant spirit, are removed from the cruelty and 
injustice of revolution by force. 
* * % * 


The situation in Italy is again disturbed. All authwti- 
ties agree that the Fascist régime has never recovered 
the prestige it lost last summer with the murder o! 
Signor Mattcotti. There is a defensive note in Signor 
Mussolini’s recent utterances quite different from lis 
old arrogant confidence. More important, it is beginning 
to look as though the Opposition had found a leader in 
Signor Amendola. The Opposition seems to have suc- 
ceeded in uniting on a definite proposal, namely, that 
new elections should be held under an ad hoe Government 
formed for the single purpose of securing an unfettered 
expression of public opinion. To this Fascismo will, 
of course, never consent, and the future is dark and 
uncertain. For the moment Fascismo scems to have 
put itself in the wrong by having attacked, without 
any provocation whatever, a procession of ex-soldiers 
who were holding a victory demonstration in Rome. 
This resulted in an anti-Fascist resolution being passed 
by the Combattenti Association, Thus, the gap between 
Fascismo and the rest of the nation is widening. On 
Wednesday the Chamber met again after five months’ 
vacation. The whole of the Opposition absented itself, 
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It is clear that we shall find no easy way out of the 
deadlock which has been reached between this country 
and Egypt. This has been demonstrated by a curious 
little incident. On Thursday, the 6th, a Government- 
inspired Cairo newspaper, La Liberté, suddenly sent up 
what was evidently a kite to test current Egyptian 
opinion. It was suggested that a new diplomatic in- 
strument between this country and Egypt should be 
created. A modus vivendi over a limited period, say 
four to five years, might be established. The proposals, 
which included the rapid transference of the guardianship 
of the Canal to purely Egyptian hands and a considerable 
amount of Egyptian control for the Sudan, were quite 
unacceptable. But the mere idea of coming to terms 
with this country even on such conditions as these has 
aroused a storm of protest in Egypt, and Zaghlul has 
officially denied all cognizance of the proposal. Mean- 
while the Wafd Party have had their first check in the 
shape of a by-election, where a Constitutional Liberal 
won the seat from them. The Parliament reopened on 
Wednesday. King Fuad expressed himself confident of a 
settlement in accordance with Egyptian wishes, while 
admitting that nothing in that direction was being 
done. 

* * * * 

Some interesting international results may flow from 
the Spanish withdrawal in Morocco. The indefatigable 
Times correspondent at Tangier interviewed, apparently 
on suecessive days, Marshal Lyautey, the ruler of French 
Morocco, and Abdel Krim, the successful Rifian leader. 
It seems clear that the establishment—which now seems 
almost certain—of an independent Moslem State between 
the French and Spanish zones, is causing Marshal Lyautey 
sreat anxiety. He is evidently beginning to put forward 
the thesis that the prestige of Western civilization, and 
the stability of British and French African and Asian 
dependencies, may demand that if Spain cannot deal 
with Abdel Krim, France may be forced to take a hand 
in the matter. It is well known, of course, that Great 
Britain has always strenuously opposed the extension 
of the French zone northwards towards the Straits 
f Gibraltar. Marshal Lyautey is evidently wondering 
whether the British Government still takes that view. 
\t all events, it looks as though we may have sooner or 
later to make up our minds whether we prefer to have 
a wholly French Morocco or are willing to tolerate and 
support an independent Moslem State south of Tetuan. 

* * * bad 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the American Senate, died on 
Monday. Mr. Lodge certainly played a great part in the 
a‘fairs of the world during the last five years. Many 
Americans think that had it not been for his 
cetermined and persistent opposition, President Wilson 
would have been able to carry the Peace Treaty through 
the Senate. In that case the United States would now 
be in the League of Nations, and the world would be 
indeed a different place from what it is. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Lodge was an effect, not a cause, and America 
would not in any case have accepted the Wilson scheme. 
At any rate, much of the responsibility for the great 
refusal must, for good or ill, rest upon Mr. Lodge, 

* * * % 

On Tuesday Sir Auckland Geddes delivered the first 
Walter Page Memorial Lecture. These lectures have 
been established under the management of the English< 
Speaking Union in memory of the former American 
Ambassador to Great Britain. The occasion was a 
remarkable one. Lord Balfour took the chair, and paid 
a notable tribute to Walter Page in his opening speech. 
Sir Auckland Geddes’s address was by no means a merely 





formal valedictory allocution on the great Ambassador, 

but was a real and a remarkable contribution to our 

thought on the relations between this country and 

America, Mr. Baldwin, who was enthusiastically received 

by the very large audience, proposed the vote of thanks, 

and Mr. Kellogg, the American Ambassador, seconded it- 
* x * * 

During the week photographs have appeared in the 
newspapers of the wind-driven but sailless ship which 
we mentioned last week. The tall cylinders which take 
the place of sails look like thin steam funnels. The 
descriptions of the invention are so meagre that we imagine 
that Herr Flettner means to keep his secret for the 
present. The general idea, however, is that the wind, 
instead of playing upon fixed sheets of canvas—that is to 
say, upon sails—plays upon the rotating surface of the 
cylinders. The cylinders apparently are moved by 
electricity. But it is the wind, not any mechanical 
power, that drives the ship. According to an article in 
the Manchester Guardian, the cylinders are 60 fect high 
and 9 feet in diameter, and they make about 120 revolu- 
tions a minute. 

* * x * 

In an interview Herr Flettner said :— 

“The first trip with the ‘ Buckau’ has been successful beyond 
expectations. Its extraordinary superiority over ordinary sailing 
ships in exploiting wind-power was shown beyond dispute, and it 
was shown that steam and motor ships, even the largest ocean 
liners, will need only 10 per cent. or so of their present fuel supply 
when using my invention. The wind-power ship makes full use 
of the millions of horse-power latent in the wind. It costs no more 
to build than existing types. Only 2 per cent. of applied power 
is necessary ; the remainder of the power required can be drawn 
from the wind. Great ocean liners will be able, with necessary 
adaptation, to obtain 10,000 to 20,000 horse-power entirely out 
of the wind. So is solved the problem of the full exploitation of 
wind-power, the ‘ blue coal.’ ” 


Herr Flettner estimates the power of the wind on the 
cylinders as being fifteen times that of the wind on 
sails. If there has been no exaggeration the invention 
is a most important as well as a most unexpected develop- 
ment. The wind-driven ship will come back to life. 
The saving in labour will be enormous. No sails will 
have to be hoisted; the cylinders will always be in 
position. Only a few switches will have to be worked 
to start, regulate and stop the cylinders. 
* % # * 

The manager of the Shaftesbury Theatre is bringing 
the legality of discrimination in the application of the 
Entertainment Tax to a pretty test. He observes, as 
we all have, that the “cabaret” performances at 
restaurants are growing in popularity. You pay for 
your dinner or supper a sum sufficient to include an 
entertainment provided on the spot. As the perform- 
ance does not come under the head of a public entertain- 
ment no tax is levied. The ingenious theatrical manager 
is resolved to fight what he calls this unjust discrimination 
against theatres. Why should he and his public pay a 
tax which the proprietors of restaurants and their public 
do not pay? Why if the cabaret is thrown in with the 
dinner should not a play in a theatre also be thrown 
in with a purchase of food? Accordingly, he proposes 
to sell boxes of chocolates at prices which will include a 
seat in the theatre—a Is. 3d. box of chocolates for the 
gallery, a 12s. 6d. box of chocolates for a stall, and so 
on. He hopes to provoke the Inland Revenue authorities 
into action. Will they have the face to proceed against 
him but not against the restaurants? We shall see. 
It is a nice experiment staged with extra-dramatic art. 

* * + * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 & ; Thursday 
week, 1003; a year ago, 100. 

31 per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 79} 

Thursday week, 79\¢ ; a year ago, 76|j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR, BALDWIN AND HIS MINISTRY. 


rQ\HE new Ministry enters upon its great task under 

peculiarly happy conditions. In the first place it 
has been called into being by no uncertain voice. Its 
mandate is the most authoritative, most democratic, 
and most united ever given in this country. No one 
can challenge the commission delivered to the present 
Parliament at the General Election. It is written in 
the clearest letters. 

The nation by a vote of two to one and by a majority 
of some five million votes has decided two things. First, 
it has decided against that reconstruction of society on 
a Socialistic basis which was offered it in very plausible 
terms by the Labour Party. Next, it has decided to 
entrust Mr. Baldwin with the high duty of governing 
and controlling its affairs. No one with honesty and 
understanding can for a moment pretend that these 
two things were not meant by the voters, and that 
the verdict was due to a misunderstanding. Therefore 
Mr. Baldwin has a‘ fair field to work in—‘‘ a second 
chance’ as he himself described it, in the short but 
most attractive and felicitous speech which he delivered 
at the end of the Page Memorial Lecture. His second 
chance is given him under the best possible conditions. 
Next, he has not an inherited Cabinet, but one wholly 
and solely of his own choosing. He may have chosen 
well or ill in this or that particular—time will show— 
but at any rate the choice of men and of the places 
they are to hold has been all his own. Not one of his 
colleagues was forced on him against his will. There 
was no group in the Unionist Party which could have 
upset his Administration if Mr. Baldwin had not given 
its chief proper consideration. In a word, no pistol was 
held, or could have been held, to his head. 

Taken as a whole Mr. Baldwin’s Government is a very 
sound example of Cabinet work. It is not fair to say, 
as has of course been said—it is said as regularly as clock- 
work of every new Government—that the Administration 
is “‘ uninspired and undistinguished.” If that is true, 
and we at any rate give it no endorsement, it is only 
true in the sense that all groups of human beings looked at 
closely, critically, and acidly seem dull and commonplace. 
Mankind in the lump, and also in the sample, is not 
calculated to arouse feelings of hysterical enthusiasm. 
It is not reasonable to expect a high standard of perfection 
in a Government of some twenty-three members, with 
an equal number of Ministers “‘ not included in the 
Cabinet.” The test is in the men left outside the Admin- 
istration. Can anyone say that there is any distinguished 
Unionist leader whose help was available, and yet who 
has not been called for? If the Government is not a 
Ministry of All the Talents it is only because there is no 
great preserve of political genius from which to draw 
treasures old and new. But to say this is no reflexion 
on the Unionist party. Robert Lowe, with that mordant 
sincerity which was his characteristic, declared that the 
public was utterly wrong in thinking, as it habitually did, 
that there were numberless men of genius hanging about 
Whitchall—men whose claims to rule were overridden by 
ineffectual nonentities. The facts were otherwise. “* Any- 
one who has been at the top knows that instead of there 
being crowds of geniuses ready and waiting, the difficulty 
is to find men who are even decently competent to take 
the offices which must be filled.””. Lord Melbourne was 





equally damping when the young Queen insisted that such 











— 
and such posts must be filled by “ specially good men” 
—“ Unfortunately, Ma’am, there are very few good 
anythings.” The Government may not be inspired, but 
is it possible to concoct a better Cabinet-Pudding out 
of the material available ? 

Certainly the Prime Minister cannot be “ called-down” 
as unfit for his job. We have criticized him severely 
in the past and shall very likely do so again, but that 
does not blind us to the fine qualities which he brings 
to his task. His sincerity of purpose is a great asset, 
To dwell upon this quality is, we admit, hardly consistent 
with courtesy. Still in an attempt to estimate Mr, 
Baldwin’s political “ values” it is important to note 
his singleness of mind and his special desire to serve 
the State rather than himself. His rejection of finesse, 
of underground workings, and his freedom from any 
touch of Machiavellianism in politics are predominant 
features in his personal configuration. People fecl secure 
with him, and know that they are not going to be made 
the subjects of intrigue. He bestows no Judas’ kisses, 
As the American said, he is the kind of man into whose 
mouth you could put your little finger and go to sleep 
without any fear of finding it bitten off when you woke up. 
What enables Mr. Baldwin to maintain this sincerity 
is the fact that he is without political ambition. He 
is not shouldering his way. up and pushing other men 
down. This lack of ambition has, however, its drawbacks. 
Ambition is an antiseptic which prevents men doing 
foolish things. Men who have it are always watching 
themselves and thinking whether this or that act may 
not put them in the wrong. But a Prime Minister is 
so identified with his country that by keeping out of 
blunders himself, he also keeps the country out of them. 
Again, the knowledge that a man is very ambitious 
keeps his subordinates in good order. If they know 
that they will never be forgiven for letting their Chief 
down, they will be very careful not to let him down. 
People are apt to say of men like Mr. Baldwin, “ He's 
a good fellow and *twill all be well.” He has not yet 
learnt the grim but, all the same, useful lesson which 
inspired Walpole when he said that there ought not to be 
many Prime Ministers. 
people should know how bad men are.”’ It is not good 
to distrust men too much, but the Prime Minister 
should be toujours en vedeite, and it is to be doubted 
whether Mr. Baldwin is always quite that. 


“It is not good that many 


On the other hand, Mr. Baldwin has good brains, a 
great deal of vision, and, what is best of all in an age 
like ours, an intense desire for the amelioration of the 
conditions of his countrymen. He is not content with 
things as they are. On that point there should be no 
Though he may not talk as loudly as the 
are 


mistake. 
Labour leaders on social matters, his mind, 
certain, is as much fixed as theirs on national regenera- 
tion. He is a man of humane impulse, and he is not 4 
fatalist. He does not reject the goal of the Socialists 
as a mystical chimera, though he is determined to reach 
it by a road which does not lead across a bottomless 


we 


chasm without a bridge. 

But perhaps the greatest of all Mr. Baldwin’s assets 
is the particular degree in which he has received the 
confidence and affection of the English people. They 
like him, they believe in him, they trust him, and, as 
they have always shown when these are their feelings 
towards a leader, they will stick to him with loyalty 
and devotion. It is not to be wondered at that he has 
this special popularity, for his qualities of head and heart 
are essentially English. He is moderate and reasonable, 
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a 
and he wants to do the fair thing, and, above all, he 
does not hate. The man that the Englishman most 
detests is the man who is unjust and unforgiving. 
Mr. Baldwin is in truth a kind of unwearied Titan—a man 
to whom the words of his favourite modern poet, Matthew 
Arnold, may be applied with a little alteration. We 
arraign him, but the unwearied Titan staggers on to his 
goal, and bears upon his shoulders the vast orb of our 
fate. He bears it, however, with hope, cheerfulness and 
good sense. The job is a hard one, but to talk about it 
bemg unbearable would seem to him both unworthy 
and unpractical. 

The two pillars of the Administration, as Mr. Baldwin 
called them at the Mansion House, are Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill. The New Foreign 
Secretary is not a fussy or excitable man, but suave, 
reasonable and friendly. To put the matter in an 
unconventional way, he is not frightened by foreigners. 
Above all, he is a man trained from his earliest youth 
in the due transaction of official business. That is a 
great thing at the Foreign Office, where from the very 
nature of the work you have got to proceed with the 
utmost care and deliberation. In home affairs you can 
retrace your steps if you have the confidence of the 
country. When you have to deal with foreign nations 
such opportunities are not afforded to you. 

To call Mr. Churchill to manage the national finances 
was a wise choice. He has occupied a very large variety 
of offices, and in all of them he has thrown himself into 
the work of his Department with extraordinary vigour 
and thoroughness. To iim there are no “‘ mysteries 
which can be used in order to placate or bamboozle the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when a Department is 
trying to get more money than it ought to have. He 
knows all the twists and turnings in the official labyrinth. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has of right—nay, of 
Ministerial pic. This 


“ 


necessity—his finger in every 
should bring pleasure to the eager, curious, and searching 
brain of Mr. Churchill. But, important as are the pre- 
vention of waste and the regulation and co-ordination of 
expenditure, we are glad to think that Mr. Churchill will 
have plenty of brains and plenty of energy left over for 
some of those great fiscal questions which, in quiet times, 
do not much trouble the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but which in times like the present must demand _ his 
closest attention. There are several points in our fiscal 
system which need to be taken up and solved. The 
National Debt, the Sinking Fund, Income Tax, and their 
proper handling are examples. We do not look for much 
reduction in the Income Tax or Super Tax for some years 
to come ; but, at any rate, they should be levied sanely 
and wisely, instead of insanely as at present. Next 
there are the problems of deflation, direct and indirect, 
of a gold standard, of the due definition of legal tender 
and of the best handling of the National Credit—problems 
of vast importance, which must not be left untouched 
because they have been taken up by cranks or caricatured 
in the programmes of political extremists. All we ask is 
that Mr. Churchill should study these problems for 
experts. 


himsclf and not trust too much to so-called 


Ife must not judge merely by what the Economic hand- 


books, or the officials of the Treasury, or the pundits of 


the City tell him about the Bank Charter Acts. Let him 
read the Acts for himself, and especially those provisions 
which regulate the issue of bank notes, the provisions 
upon which the problems of expansion and contraction 
of currency, and therefore of credit, depend. 


J. Sr. Loe Srracuey,. 








THE TROUBLES IN SPAIN. 

FFNHE Spanish censorship is so severe that very little 

accurate news comes out of the country, yet it is 
plain enough from signs which cannot be hidden that all 
is not well. Simultaneous, or nearly simultaneous, 
events such as the raid across the frontier into Navarra, 
riots in Catalonia, and the notorious dinner party in 
Madrid, at which men of responsibility and intelligence 
protested against the rule of the Directory, do not happen 
for nothing. On the whole we are inclined to think that 
though none of the present movements puts the bureau- 
cratic dictatorship in any immediate danger, there are in 
existence aspirations which will have to be met and satis- 
fied, or sooner or later they will bring about a catastrophe. 
The various undercurrents are well worth examination 
by anyone who wants to watch the development of 
Spanish affairs. 

The Directory, when it established itself by a successful 
coup d'état, discovered that three problems were likely 
to be more diflicult than all the others put together. 
These were the necessity of restoring the national finances, 
the necessity of deciding one way or the other what to do 
in Morocco—whether to carry on at all costs or to cut the 
loss—and the necessity of pacifying Catalonia either by a 
succession of conciliatory acts or by making there a 
political solitude and calling it peace. As a matter of 
fact, the balancing of the Budget and the campaign in 
Morocco react upon one another so intimately that they 
may almost be regarded as the same problem. If the loss 
in Morocco were cut the Budget might balance itself 
automatically. In spite of all the lack of purposed de- 
velopment revenue comes in easily enough, for Spain is a 
country of rich resources. Jerrold said of a favoured 
land that if you tickled it with a hoe it smiled with 
harvest, and the same thing is very nearly true of Spain, 
though not usually in an agricultural sense, 

The Marquis de Estella, the President of the Directory, 
has shown great courage not so much in taking the field 
in Morocco, and deserting for the time being his proper 
business of governing Spain, as in deciding to treat with 
the Rifi and to teach the Spanish people to regard peace 
as lightly purchased by a small amount of so-called mili- 
tary humiliation. The question is, however, whether in 
his absence the Directory may not fall, or may not at least 
suffer such a decline in prestige that it will not be able to 
recover. That some persons think that the time has come 
to begin hacking at the weakening links which still hold 
the Directory in power is proved by the raids across the 
French frontier into Navarra. It was only a handful of 
armed men—about thirty, it is said 
frontier and were suddenly discovered at Vera in the early 
hours of Thursday, November 6th. The way the invaders 
were set upon by three members of the Civil Guard was a 
miracle of pluck, though we daresay it has not surprised 
English people who have travelled in Spain and have 
learned to respect and admire the courtesy, the efliciency 
and the courage of the Guardia Civil. In the chase 
which followed most of the invaders were killed or cap- 
tured, and those who were judged to be most guilty among 
the survivors were summarily tried and executed. This 
raid was a poor thing in itself, and it becomes significant 
only when it is regarded in its proper context with con- 
temporary stirrings and disturbances in other parts of 


who crossed the 


| Spain. 


The chief reason why such raids cannot be taken very 


seriously is that they are hatched in France under the 
eyes of the French authorities who never have any wish 
to see foreigners in the illicit possession of arms. These 
and like preparations could not reach dangerous propor- 
To that fact must be added the 


tions unobserved. 
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psychologically more interesting fact that exiles who 
return as invaders to the country of their birth practically 
never succeed. The really efficient rebel is the man who 
prepares his plot at home and stands his chance of being 
discovered before he is ready. The exiles are apparently 
not even agreed upon what they want. Some are trying 
merely to bring down the Directory ; others are Cata- 
lonians pure and simple who are concerned with nothing 
but the demand for Home Rule in their province ; others, 
again, are Republicans (like Seiier Ibanez, the well- 
known novelist) who direct from Paris what seems to be a 
losing attack upon the personal popularity of King 
Alfonso. 

The Catalonian problem deserves particular attention 
because it may well be that the leadership in a new era 
may come from that enlightened, fiery and confused 
province. Catalonia seems to be going the way of Ireland. 
Every Catalonian is self-conscious ; he remembers his 
separate language; he is proud of the industrial and 
agricultural pioneering of his fellow-provincials. What 
industrial centre in Spain can compare with Barcelona ! 
He looks upon the rest of Spain as benighted politically 
and industrially. A most interesting article from a special 
correspondent of the Times, published in Monday’s issue, 
tells us that the former Nationalist leaders in Catalonia 
have dropped out of the movement, disheartened or 
pushed aside. Sefior Cambo, for instance, is an exile. 
Ilis place and that of his colleagues have been taken by 
young men, many of whom are students with an inchoate 
ferment of revolutionary ideas working in their brains. 
Even the children are being instructed to express proper 
sentiments by rote. A child, for example, may refuse in 
a shop a swectmeat which is wrapped in the pretty colours 
of the Spanish flag. 

Before the War Catalonia was more or less appeased 
by receiving greater powers in local affairs than she had 
ever enjoyed before. She was given something resemb- 
ling what Ireland would have received under the Irish 
Councils Bill. The new central authority known as the 
Mancomunidad gave much satisfaction. Education leapt 
forward. A new University was founded. When the 
Directory seized power in Madrid, however, things were 
judged to be moving too fast in Catalonia. The MJan- 
comunidad was dissolved ; the University was suppressed. 
A censorship such as had not been known for a long time 
was clapped on to the newspapers, and one paper of 
progressive views, whose readers are accustomed to be 
winnowed by the wings of liberty, appears daily with a 
blank space where the leading article ought to be. 

What will come out of Catalonia ? Little but silence 
is coming at present. But the situation is not likely to 
last. If it is true, as we believe it to be, that violence is 
always accelerated by distress, it is only too likely that 
distress will be found before long sufficient for the violence. 
By law the Catalonian factory hand labours eight hours 
a day, but his Italian competitor works eleven. The 
Spanish worker carns 12 piastres or 8s. a day ; the Italian 
gets 36 lire, or about 7s. a week Italy, Belgium and 
Germany, but especially Italy, have cut Spain out of her 
markets in Cuba, South America, and even the Canaries. 
The danger is obvious. Barcelona and ihe other great 
industrial towns have been producing rather more than 
they can sell, though some of the factories are closed. 
Uniess the price of cotton becomes much lower, or Barce- 
lona wages are cut down, or the purchasing power of the 
rest of Spain—for the rest of Spain is now the chief market 
of Catalonia—becomes much greater, there will be a crash 
more or less severe. But who can confidently expect any 

of these preventive things to happen ? 

Such are some of the elements of the problem. In our 
judgment, for the reasons we have given, the Directory 





a 
ee 


has still plenty of breathing time. We can only hope 
as we do most sincerely, that the acccmplishment of the 
Marquis de Estella’s retiring movement in Morecco, and 
an easier hand in the treatment of Catalonia, wil] stave 
off the danger, and that before it is too late wise le adership 
will be able to bring Spain round the curve from dictator. 
ship back to responsible government. In this respect the 
problems of Spain and Italy are alike—democracy, or at 
least the forms of democracy, must be won back, for 
personal rule brought in by a coup d'état is never mor 
than a stopgap, however necessary or salutary it may be 
at the moment of its arrival. 


UNIONIST FOREIGN POLICY. 
T would not be an exaggeration to say that the whole 
world awaits the development of the new British 
Government’s foreign policy with anxious attention. We 
discussed last week the important question of the future 
attitude of this country to the Geneva Protocol. But 
the Protocol is only one of the important matters which 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain will have to take up. There 
are at least three other problems of first-class importance 
which are already knocking at the doors of the Foreign 
Oflice. By the way in which these three are handled the 
world will be able to judge the trend of the new Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

The more foreign affairs are studied the more certain 
it seems that the only wise thing that has ever been saix 
about them was that old remark of Richelieu’s that 
Foreign Minister must always strive to do something every 
day to improve his country’s relations with some forcign 
State. ‘ Good relations *—the creation of that “ atmos- 
phere ” of amity of which Mr. MacDonald spoke so much 
last spring—always sounds a little vague. And yet h w 
often in the last five years has a Conference just failed 
or just succeeded, a setilement been just reached or just 
missed, not because of any impossibility of reconciling 
the views of the participants, but simply because of th 
atmosphere either of liking or of dislike that surrounded 
the delegates ? Too often these breakdowns have started 
long sequences of misunderstanding and misrepresen- 
tation which gradually led Europe back to the disastrous 
position she was in before. 

There are three questions other than that of the Protoco! 
which, as we have said, face Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
at the outset of his stewardship. To take first the least 
obvious but the most immediate. Next Monday al 
Geneva there will mect a Convention at which, we believe, 
the world, except Russia, is to be represented. The object 
of this Convention is to draw up a new set of international 
rules and regulations on the production and distribution 
of dangerous drugs which are at present governed by thy 
resolutions of The Hague Conference of 1912. It might 
well be thought that this is essentially a question fo 
experts with little or no relation to the great affairs of 
the world. As a matter of fact, however, one of the key 
principles on which any future world pacification must 
rest is involved. We refer to Anglo-American friendship. 
As everyone knows, philanthropy in America is taken very 
seriously, and on no humanitarian topic does the great 
American people feel more strongly than on this question 
of the control of the drug traflic. The strength of this 
feeling was enough to overcome the antipathy of Mr. 


Coolidge’s Republican administration for the activitics of 


the League. America has taken a leading and oflicial 
part in the work done by the League Commissions on the 
subject, and she has now sent Mr. Portier, the Chairman 


of the Foreign Relations Committee of the House of 


Representatives, to be her delegate at the Convention 
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next Monday. The view he will put forward is a simple 
one: that the only effective way to stop the harmful use 
of drugs is to control their production throughout the 
world and restrict it to the amount required for medical 
and scientific use. With this view the British Govern- 
ment is known to concur in principle. Unfortunately, 
there is a strong belicf in the United States that the 
British Empire is in fact, if not in name, the chief obstacle 
to the achievement of this end. This is the situation 
which the Government will be called upon to handle. 
The drug traffic is, of course, a question of great com- 
plexity, and there are special difliculties in the way of 
this country before she can satisfy wholly the American 
point of view. India is the greatest producer of opium 
in the world, and it is more than doubtful whether the 
Indian Government could accede to the total prohibition 
of the export of opium frem India. Again, opium is a 
State monopoly in many of our Eastern Crown Colonies, 
and a very large percentage of their revenue is derived 
from that source. Thus,the burdenof all restrictions on 
opium traffie will fall upon the taxpayers of India and 
other British Eastern possessions. 





Nevertheless, we believe that there is a considerable 
prospect of agreement on a policy for the gradual abolition 
of the traffic, such as that proposed by Sir John Jordan. 
llis plan was to reduce the export of opium from India 
by 10 per cent. per annum until in ten years it was totally 
prohibited. We do net here wish, however, to enter 
into the technicalities of the problem, but only to put in a 
strong plea that the British Government should bear in 
mind the world repercussions that may arise from this 
Convention at Geneva. For the British Empire to incur 
in America the odium of having stood in the way of 
effective action to limit the drug traffic would be indeed 
disastrous. This would be a loss for which no gain such 
as the preservation intact of the revenues of the Indian 
Government could compensate. That the question is 
ot altogether a minor one may be judged from the fact 
that one American observer of high authority has given 
it as his considered opinion that a successful settlement 
of the drug question would do as much to improve Anglo- 
American relations as Mr. Baldwin’s settlement of the 
Debt question did two years ago. 

The second great question that faces the Government 
is that of the future relations between this country and 
Russia. Here the Government are certainly left with a 
most diflicult legacy. The position could scarcely be 
ess clear or less satisfactory. The late Cabinet wrote a 
Note to Russia complaining of a document, the authen- 
ticity of which they collectively assumed but now severally 
question. The Russian Government has replied with a 
Note denying its authenticity and demanding an apology 
for our Note. It is safe to assume that whatever course 
Mr. Chamberlain may take the Russian Government 
will give him no assistance in his efforts to find a peaceful 
sclution. The old Russian Treaty is dead and buried 
deep in the grave of the Labour Government. But unless 
we are to break off relations again, some sort of treaty we 
must have with Russia. It will now be extremely difficult 
to achieve a settlement, but the necessity of such a 

lement and the benefits, commercial and_ politica 
which it can bring us are just as great as ever. Therefore 
we urge most strongly on the Government that they 
hould persevere steadily and with infinite patience in 
in attempt to regularize the relations between this 


é 
1 
i, 


country and Russia. 

fhe third great issue of forcign affairs is, of course, the 
ion of what attitude the British Government will 
take up in the eternal Reparatic nS triangle of this country , 


4 


France and Germany. Germany is just entering upon 


1 
4 


the régime created by the Dawes Report. France is still 





governed by M. Herriot’s Liberal Cabinet. The relations 
between the two countries have improved, and are still 
improving, but the progress is precarious, and might very 
easily be checked. M. Herriot might be upset; the 
German Nationalists might secure a victory at the coming 
Elections. Thus, it is most important that the Britisl 
Government should make clear their policy openly, dis- 
tinectly, and promptly. Already the most absurd rumours 
are current in Europe. For instance, Mr. Robert Dell, 
writing in the New Statesman, tells us that a certain 
German paper has gravely printed the information that 
Mr. Baldwin has presented M. Herriot with an ultimatum 
which amounts to a notice to quit. Therefore we 
particularly weleome the wise and temperate words which 
Mr. Baldwin used in his Guildhall speech on Monday :— 


or 


This very satisfactory result, which encourages such good hopes 
for the future, would not have been attained but for the statesman- 
like attitude of the French Government. (Cheers.) M. Herriot 
has earned the gratitude of Europe for his moderation, and he may 
rest assured that his Majesty’s Government will continue to furnish 
him with the most friendly and consistent support in the execution 
of the policy which he himself has so largely facilitated. (Cheers.) 
His Majesty’s Government are fully confident that the London 
Agreement will enable Germany to become a factor for peace and 
stability in Europe. The realization of that hope, however, rests 
with the German people. A new opportunity is opening before 
them if they will scrupulously observe their obligations and resist 
all attempts at evading the peace they have secured.” 

This is exactly the tone which is needed, and if Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government will maintain it all may yet be 
well between this country, France and Germany. We 
must remember, however, that there are some nasty 
corners still to be turned. For instance, next January 
the period of our occupation of the Cologne area will come 
toanend. Ifwe simply withdraw and allow the Germans 
to come in, the French position in the Ruhr will be un- 
tenable. On the other hand, we cannot legally prolong 
our occupation under our own interpretation of the 
Versailles Treaty ; while Germany will be most unwilling 
to see our troops replaced by the French. With reason- 
able Governments in both France and Germany this 
difliculty can surely be overcome ; without them, it may 
prove fatal to the present prospect of the reconciliation 
of Europe. 

If Mr. Austen Chamberlain can deal successfully with 
these three preblems—the relations between the Empire 
and America, and between this country and Russia, and 
the part that we should play in Franco-German relations-— 
he will have done wellindeed. It would be safe to assume 
that if these problems could be settled the world would 
go naturally forward to a general pacification, whether 
based on the present Geneva Protocol or on some subse- 
quent arrangement. This country would earn the 
gratitude of the democracies of the world, and we should 
be confirmed in that leadership of enlightened opinion 
which we were undoubtedly gaining during the past year. 
If, on the other hand, evil counsellors should prevail, 
and the foreign policy of the new Government should 
prove a narrowly nationalistic or even a narrowly Im- 
perialistic one—if America should be alienated, if a 
rupture with Russia should take place, if Western Europe 
should be thrown back to the disruption of a renewed 
Franco-German conflict—then indeed the outlook for this 
country would be gloomy. As a first fruit we should see 
our slowly recovering markets once more destroyed, and 
ultimately we should see a Europe coalescing and consoli- 
dating itself not with us, but against us. For already it is 
becoming clear that the inexorable force of circumstance 
will drive Europe towards consolidation. Already the 
old scheme of a Continental bloc finds considerable 
favour. British policy should not discourage the forma- 
tion of such a bloc, but should strive to broaden, to univer- 
salize, the conception ; otherwise we may find ourselves 
in a position commercially precarious and politically 
isolated, 
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AMERICA REVISITED. 
I.— BACKGROUNDS. 
By Juiian S. Huxiey. 

[The following is the first of a series of articles on “ America 
Revisited *» which Mr. Huxley has written for the Spectator. As 
we announced in August, we hoped to have published them last 
September, but Mr. Huxley's severe illness while in America has 
delayed them till now. The other articles will be on “ The Funda- 
mentalists,”’ ‘ American Universities,’ “The Negro Problem,” 
** Prohibition,” ‘‘ The Quota” and ‘* American Architecture.” } 

SHOULD have liked to plunge straight into some of 

the deep waters of American problems—Universities, 
Fundamentalism, Negroes, etc.—but the more I thought 
of it the more I realized that I could not make 
myself intelligible without trying at least to give a 
little of the background which alone makes American 
problems real to Europeans who have never been in 
America (and also those who think they have been in 
America after sceing New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Washington). 

For the first thing that the Englishman must learn 
about the United States is that its whole civilization is 
essentially different from anything which exists in Europe. 

1 have just come back from a visit to Texas. (No, Sir, 
Texas is not a part of Mexico; nor is it on the west of 
the Rockies . . .) Texas is one state, the largest 
of the forty-cight to be sure, but still just one of the 
forty-cight. Its area is greater than that of the whole 
pre-War German Empire. There are ranches in it as 
big as Yorkshire; it bas a cotton belt, and an oil belt, 
and a timber belt, and a rice belt and a huge cattle 
country, and a semi-tropical fruit section, mines, moun- 
tains and tarpon-fishing thrown in with sulphur. —Prac- 
tically all of it is, or readily could be made, prohibitive 
land. I crossed a short section of the state from north 
to south—a mere twelve hours in the train. Hour 
after hour we rattled through second-growth oak forests 
with occasional Turkey Buzzards overhead, occasional 
patches of cotton or maize in the clearings, occasional 
little townships looking as if they had come to life out 
of a Wild West cinema—to a lazy hot life with niggers 
and unmade roads and horses hitched to rails, and men 
in shirt-sleeves sitting around where the saloons used 
to be. That was all for a few hours, save for a few 
county towns, till we reached teeming, growing 200,000 
population Houston. The country had been stripped 
of its first primeval trees; but otherwise had scarcely 
been scratched. 

So it is all over the state. Population is going up by 
leaps and bounds ; but the great stretches lap it up and 
ask for more. 

All over the West, in varying degrees, the same holds 
good. Vast size, and unfinished colonization by man— 
those are the first two features of the American back- 
ground. Why, the simplest physical domination of the 
environment is often absent or only in progress. We are 
apt to think of ood roads as automatically existing. 
I once tried, not ten years ago, to drive from Houston 
to Austin, the capital of Texas, one hundred and fifty 
miles away. The second day I made twenty-eight miles 
and was eleven hours about it—and in a Ford, too! 
I shipped the car home by rail. The growth of motoring 
has foreed the road problem acutely on the community, 
and everywhere from Atlantic to Pacific, asphalt’ and 
concrete ribbons are unrolling themselves in place of 
the “ dirt roads * and mere trails of a few years back. 

The country is still in the semi-pioneer stage—that 
is what is so hard for a European to realize. It still 
must spend a very large proportion of its energies upon 
building roads, clearing forests, draining swamps, con- 





trolling rivers, irrigating deserts— in brief, taming Nature ; 


—<—<$—$——— 
whereas we have done most of that long ago and now 
need only tinker. 

And it is still in the growing stage. Sir William 
Beveridge pointed out at the British Association this 
year that unless a change in the economic basis of 
civilization occurred, Great Britain’s population would 
reach a stable condition like that of France within the 
next century or even half-century (and a good thing, too 
—but that by the way!). But the United States ar 
nowhere near saturation point. They now number 
something over a hundred millions of people: they 
could easily support three hundred millions without 
becoming as crowded as any Western European country, 

This implies a rapidity of change and an outlook on 
the future quite different from any that falls to us, 
It implies that the picture revealed in the present state 
of America is a mere phase of adolescent growth, whose 
inevitable maturity is still a secret. 

I think it was Tocqueville who prophesied that the 
early pioneers, steering ever Westward, would continue 
their advance till they reached the shores of the Pacific, 
and that the Westward movement being then dammed 
up, the pressure would rise and rise until the flood began 
to pour back in relux upon the East. That prophecy is, 
in broad outline, being fulfilled. Both density of popu- 
lation and level of culture Lave in the past shown a 
very decided gradient from East to West. That gradient 
is now very rapidly flattening out ; in fifty years, if the 
present trend continues, the Mississippi basin and not 
the Eastern seaboard will be the real America, in power 
and wealth and in setting the tone of American life. 

There is an old story of a Chicago business man which, 
though probably mythical, is certainly symbolic. He 
was taxed with the deplorable absence of culture in 
Chicago ; and replied that he guessed that just now they 
had not time for any culture, but that when they did 
they sure would make culture hum. 

Culture is beginning to hum now, not only in Chicago, 
but in all the northern middle west. The United States, 
in fact,-is passing through a phase somewhat similar to 
the change experienced in Great Britain in the carly 
years of industrialism, but the growth due to industrial 
change is interlocked with pioneering growth. 

Apart from the spatial difference of background, there 
is the difference of climate and the difference of racial 
stock. Last week when I left North Texas I was wearing 
a Palm Beach suit and sweating at that. After two days 
continuous travel I stood in New York, glad of light 
overcoat over tweeds. If I had taken an extra day at 
either end and compared the Rio Grande and northern 
Maine, the contrast would have been a good deal more 
acute. Florida and South Texas enjoy a South Italian 
winter of blue brilliance while New York and Chicago 
will be at zero. 

Quite apart from the difference between the two 
extremes the Englishman very soon finds that the average 
climate is quite different from what he is used to. In 
almost all the northern half of the country the winter is far 
more severe, the summer much hotter than at home: and 
the summer heat in the central and southern parts will 
make him wilt. The United States has, on the whole, 
bad climate but good weather—just the reverse of 
England! Of course, the people have more or less 
adapted their physiology and their mode of life to the 
climate. The average American would much rather 
have an extra hot day than rain in summer; he goes 
about his business without a siesta in places where the 
midday temperature keeps between 80° and 100° for 
months at a time; he builds houses with verandahs and 
sleeping porches and rooms opening out of each other}; 
he consumes vast quantities of ice. In the northern 
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Ser, os English visitors know to their cost, he stokes 
.» his furnaces and keeps his houses and his trains 
through the winter at 70° to 80° with never a breath of 
air. The whole relation of the American to “ air,” 
wind, rain and sun is different from yours or mine. 

Finally, there is racial stock. Roughly, ten per cent. 
of the whole population are negro; only about twenty 
ner cent. Anglo-Saxon. Great chunks of Irish, German 
and Scandinavian lie over the map and gradually diffuse 
out into the “‘ melting-pot ”; and then there are the 
lions of Italians, and of various Balkan nations, and of 
Jews. Neither in blood nor in past tradition, nor present 
upbringing is the American nation at all like any single 
yation of Europe. The simile of the melting-pot is old ; 
hut Professor Pearl, by careful analysis of American 
marriage statistics, has shown that it melts away a good 
deal faster than many pessimists supposed. 

Add to all this the different social system and the 
different traditions, and you will see why I say that the 
United States differ more from Great Britain than does 
(Great Britain from her immediate neighbours on the 
(ontinent of Europe. It is only the accident of common 
language Which gives the illusion of similarity. 

I think of England with its tidy countryside and old 
country labourers, its squires and village parsons, its 
| class stratification, its appalling contrasts between the 
looks and physique of the aristocracy and upper middle 
cass and that of the factory hand and weedy clerk, its 
established church, its country seats, its cheerful Cockneys 
and its sleepy provincial towns. There is nothing like 


mil 





Here is a land, vast, only subjugated in 
chaotie welter of 
self-conscious 


that over here. 
part, an unfinished countryside; a 
races and nations with yet a _ very 
Americanism stirring in the melting-pot ; on the whole a 
singularly uniform culture in the form of a syndicated 
press, cinema, radio; a real democracy of opportunity, 
hut a society without much top, without an educated 
public opinion to guide it, and so floundering all the 
tine whenever it gets into any deep water, whether of 
economics, religion, foreign policy, or what not—that, 
so far as I can do justice to my impressions in one short 
article, is how I see the background to the American 


scene, 
THOSE NIGHT CLUBS. 
MONG all the delights of childhood the one which 


4% appears, in modern times, to survive longest 
into later life is the joy of “sitting up late.” How 


else can one explain the post-War passion for night clubs, 
the reason for whose existence seems to lie in the axiom— 
the term is chosen advisedly, because the principle is 
incapable of demonstration—that it is amusing to do 
after midnight what is a mere weariness of the spirit 
before that hour ? 

The symptom, not confined to this country, is a curious 
phase of post-War psychology, for a larger proportion of 
the society has to work, and the workers to work harder, 
than ever before in the history of modern civilization. 
Since leisure has virtually disappeared from practical 
polities, it would be natural to expect that the earlier 
hours would be the corollary of this radical change in our 
institutions, but the reverse is the case. The demand 
is for more, and ever more resorts where, while the world 
sleeps, exercise may be taken with the vintner’s assistance 
in a restricted space and—usually—a still more restricted 
atmosphere, to the alternately excruciating or narcotic 
strains of the last-imported cacophonists from San Fran- 
cisco or Monte Carlo. The one direction, indeed, in 
Which restriction would appear to be more or less non- 
existent is in the charges and the company. 

But this is no new thing, and goes back at least as far 








as the exuberant days of “Tom and Jerry ”—if not to 
Nineveh and other Biblical cities whose names are not 
mentioned in polite society. True. But the objection 
is inapposite. The point lies in the formidable extension 
of the practice, not only in geometrical area, but still 
more in the strata which it affects. Even in the blame- 
less sixties, to say nothing of the more iridescent 
eighties, there was a considerable “ night-life ” in London. 
No intelligent observer would expect to find a capital 
without it. But the section of the community which it 
involved was microscopic. The deplorable feature of 
the post-War equivalent is its promiscuity. In the days 
of our grandfathers, ladies—even the ladies of the un- 
exemplary Second Empire—were careful to preserve 
their category from contacts which might give rise to 
misunderstanding. In our fathers’ time, matrons, anxi- 
ously cavaliered, might visit Maxim’s once in a lifetime, 
as an escapade of high bravura, “ just to see what it was 
like.” But that was in Paris, which, of course, made 
all the difference. Little Mrs. Flutterbudget, whose 
charming dinners in Curzon Street rarely lacked those 
essential ingredients of a successful Victorian party—a 
Duchess and a Cabinet Minister—could greet her friends 
at Church Parade without any lurking embarrassment 
caused by the idea that someone might have seen her an 
evening or two before supping practically on the same 
banquette as Mile. Nini Patte-en-l’Air. Now they 
share the same lip-stick in the exiguous retreat where 
shingled heads are put to rights on arrival and departure, 
and a careless attendant may even endeavour to envelop 
our Mayfair acquaintance in the priceless sables of Miss 
Cypris Ashtaroth, in flattering error for her own service- 
able musquash. 

Well, after all, Mrs. Flutter-Budget (they now spell 
it with a hyphen) is a married woman, no longer in her 
first youth, and knows the world. If she chooses to shed 
the light of her countenance on, or more truly to let it 
serve as a reflector of the effulgence radiated by members 
of her sex about whom the only thing certain is that they 
are not marricd—at the moment—it is entirely her own 
affair. Tom doesn’t mind—or, if he does, it serves him 
right for being so antediluvian. If we cannot organise 
a charity carnival without the assistance of Ashtaroth 
aforesaid to award prizes for the most unsuitable costume, 
why should we jib at the aroma of her mid-supper cigar- 
ctte ? It may even be politic to bow. Civility, after all, 
costs nothing. But what of Mrs. Flutter-Budget’s 
grown-up girl, who is so often to be seen there, not, as a 
rule, in her mother’s party ? There lies the real trouble. 
One need not be superlatively Victorian to feel, and to 
resent, the undesirability of the modern tolerance which 
acquiesces in the cheapening of young girls, with their 
necessarily incomplete and impressionable sense of values, 
by the promiscuities inseparable from the best-conducted 
night club in existence. 

Inseparable ?_ Is not this an exaggeration? Without 
mentioning names, the membership list, for both sexes, 
of at least two famous clubs in London where they dance 
is surely of a nature to reassure the most fastidious. 
Royalty honours them with its presence, and if we cannot 
look to this quarter for guidance in such matters, we have, 
in the expressive French phrase, “lost the North.” 
Yet even here the uneasy feeling remains that what is 
salutarily repulsive in Bloomsbury (not to particularize) 
by reason of its sheer blatancy, is discreetly present, and 
all the more pernicious because of its discretion. If it 
takes all sorts to make a world, it is even truer that a 
mixed client¢le—blended, it may be, by a master-hand— 
is essential to the success of a supper and dance club. The 
fact of the matter is that the inordinate dullness of the 





pleasure-chasing section of Socicty imperatively calls 
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for the stimulus of incongruous contrast. There must be 
vinegar as well as oil in the dressing, not to say mustard 
and red pepper. Mayfair sees enough of its undiluted 
self in its own drawing-rooms not to wish for a mere 
repetition of the spectacle when it “goes for a jolly” at 
considerable expense. 

Without resorting to melodramatics, it is all too easy 
to see the shadows which lurk in such a picture. Perhaps 
when the appetite of a generation plagued, likethe pilgrims 
to Samarkand, by “ lust of knowing what should not be 
known,” has been appeased, and the ashes of Dead Sea 
fruit expelled with bitterness from the system, we shall 
return to earlier standards, and the night club, as we 
know it, will be no more. For the moment, however,the 
tendency is precisely the reverse. 


THE THEATRE. 
—_——- 
“OLD ENGLISH ” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Wuy must an apoplectie old gentleman slowly eat and drink 
himself to death before our eyes? Why must it be shown 
to us at ten minutes’ intervals throughout an evening how 
Sylvanus Heythorpe could not rise alone from a chair, 
how incredibly slow and deliberate was his walk, and how 
overbearing his manners ? I know it was very well done 





all proved to the hilt. We are all sure now—but so we were 
before—that there are board mectings and old men just 
like that. We feel we know that such old men do control 
the destinies of Liverpool shipping companies and of far | 
too much besides. But must it all be set out so plain ? 

** Nephews...sons,mine...” Something of an atmosphere 
of Browning's bishop is translated to the less cultured loeality | 
of Liverpool in Mr. Galsworthy’s play. There is mahogany 
for lapis, there are rival company directors for rival bishops, 
and a tape machine replaces the Greek manuscripts. ‘* Marble 
limbs” remain, however, a constant symbol. Sylvanus 
Heythorpe has been all his life a positive vigorous man, 
a lover of women and of goed living, anda hard, competent, 
tortuous, though not infallible, man of business. 

His last act is a technically fraudulent (though not par- 
ticularly dishonest) transaction, undertaken to provide for | 
the children of his illegitimate son. ‘Through various weil 
shown circumstances (chiefly the characters of the people 
involved) this transaction is discovered and he is to be ruined. 
Ile is over eighty, but refuses to take the affair in the Icast 
tragically, though it will mean his dependence on a puritanical 
Goneril, and he orders for his dinner, as a last piece of in- 
ctependence and of command, his favourite foods and wines. 
His petulant addition of a dozen oysters, a savoury, port, 
and three glasses of old brandy to an already generous menu 
kills him, and thus he never has to face his angry world. 

Mr. Galsworthy has drawn the heavy old man and his 
clerks and his shareholders, his one contemporary, his acid 
daughter, his daughter-in-law, his servants and his ereditors | 
with the fidelity of a Holman Hunt. The intention seems 
to be a plea against puritanism or perhaps against timidity 
(though probably they are the same thing), and thus represents 
a side of Mr. Galsworthy’s philesophy which he does not 
usually present upon the stage. His usual plea for peace, 
justice and merey is here almost reversed, and he shows 
the place of vigour, determination, and of a sanguine, 
humorous, almost ruthless temperament. But why does 
he show this will to live so drearily? He is often more 
recreational over blackmail or the miscarriage of justice. 
Ilere was a theme for a lively play. Was it some lurking 
puritanism in Mr. Galsworthy—some ‘“ blue-nose ” impulse 
that would not bedrowned—that made him plead foraudacity 
and the pride of life with such persistent dreariness ? Never 
surely was there so competent a play so quietly gloomy, 
for not even a flash of tragedy relieves it. It is never crude 
or absurd, and only occasionally platitudinous. 

But there comes a time (about 9.30) when you feel you 
will scream if Mr. Norman MeKinnel has to be pulled. up 
even once more from his chair, or if he does that slow stump 
across the stage again. Not the regulation stage old man’s 
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——_—__—_——. 
valk you understand, but a very slow wooden gait of his 
own invention that is perfectly in keeping with the pe 
measured tempo of the play. 

Mr. Austin ‘Trevor, Miss Irene Rooke and Miss Ethune 
ITonan all gave good performances and I wished that that 
excellent actress Miss Louise Hampton had had a More 
sympathetic part than that of the vinegar soused daughte, 
A, WILLIAMS-ELus, ’ 


THE CINEMA. 


rsistently 





WARNING SHADOWS. 


Many weeks ago I sat in a small office and watched a film, 
It was unique, but it had lain invisible for months already. 
and there seemed then little chance of if ever emx rging, I 
was particularly sorry for this, since pzople are always cho). 
lenging me to direct them to one matchless film which will 
convert them once for all to a belief as fierce as my own in thy 
absolute, inherent values of the cinema. The Niebelungs 
was not sufliciently dramatic to be a missionary film; 7) 
Street would have irritated many with its slow tempo, Caliguy; 
was badly titled and presented, The Marriage Circle tuo 
** clever.” 

Fortunately, this one film, which I felt might even conver 
many who now see nothing but a transitory entertainment 
in the moving-picture, is to be shown at the Tivoli Cinema, 
Strand, for seven days, commencing November 17th, under 
the title, Warning Shadows. I would boldly urge all unbe. 
lievers to see it. 

There are no sub-titles in Warning Shadows. The charac. 
ters are introduced and nained; after that the story unfolds 
itself in pietures only. The action takes place during one 
night at a town-house sometime in the carly nineteenth 


}century. The host and hostess are entertaining three fops 


and a picturesque youth at dinner. There is something odd 


| about the house, impossible to say what ; the visitors whisper, 


candlelight is reflected in mirrors too coldly ; the husband, on 
feels immediately, is very jealous. He fancies the guests 
try to fondle his wife, or did only their shadows secm to fall 
greedily across hers ? Dinner is served, there is musie, but 
one is increasingly conscious of a menace such as I have only 
felt elsewhere in Scheherazade. A strolling player comes to 





amuse this uneasy party, and as they watch his performance— | 


one is prepared by now for anything—he filches their shadows 
away from them, and projects their consciousness into another 
kind of awareness as they sit bewitched. The vision whieh he 
conjures up develops naturally from the vexed atmospher 
brooding in the room, the action is not broken by his sorcery 
The husband's voleanic jealousy, already almost uncontrol- 
lable, bursts out now in bitter frenzy when he sees his wil 
in the handsome youth’s arms and culminates in a murder so 
fantastic, so expressive of his psychological agony that it 
chills one with horror. Then the strolling player slides them 
back their shadows, they stir uneasily, glance apprehensively 
at each other and give a constrained attention to the original 
entertainment which is still in progress. When it is ended, 
the guests hurry away embarrassed, curtains are drawn back, 
and the atmosphere of horror vanishes permanently as day- 
light strikes into the room. 

Such, baldly, is the scheme of a film to which I would send 
everyone who doubts the cinema’s power to deal with tragedy, 
with real emotion, or in terms of art. It is, of course, 4 
German picture. It is serious, large, terrible and unfor 
gettable. The acting is bold and true, glances and move 
ments of the hand have real significance. And _ naturally. 
no short verbal description can indicate the richness und 
intensity with which the action moves. Peculiarly cinemato- 
graphic, the very inanimate objects speak undeniably : ther 
is action within action ; emotional situations suceced each 
other with a convincing dreadfulness ; and one draws breat! 
when all is over as though a real, not a fictitious, calamity 
had been averted. 

There will be no more such pictures as this for a long 
while, I am afraid. The German producers are already 
modelling themseives on the commercially-ti ium phant 
American films with immense pains, and their future work 
will be far more * popular.” We need not despair if they 
remember that it is not essential to pander to the public ® 
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jer to please it, for the great dramatists were popular 
noyoh in their day. and so were Dickens and Tolstoi. 

put with open compctition between America and Germany 
for financial success in the cinema, it is extremely important, | 
that those, too, who are already interested in the develop- 

ment of the art of the picture-drama should see u arning 

for it is one of the original films on which Germany | 
certain | 


or¢ 
| 


Shadows, ; : : 
has made her reputation, in which she has set 
lds ™ 


aesthetic standards, and through which she has in fact 
nA civen the cinema a soul,” though it is a neurotic soul. 
verica is feeling this influence and assimilating it. There 
years we shall 


Americ : 2 
is everything to hope for, but in the next few 


probably need often to look back to these “ high-brow ” 
Continental pictures and refuse valiantly to be soothed by 
the hypnotic murmur that because films are made to please 
vast and undifferentiated public, they must necessarily be 
vulgar and cheap. It is not true. Ints Barry. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BALDWIN AND WIS TASK. 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sin,—May I, as a young man who believes that this moment | 
in the history of the country imperatively demands seund | 
constructive political action, add a small puff of air to the 
cleansing wind with which you are endeavouring to scatter | 
the cobwebs of inaction, so often destined in the past to 
shroud and paralyze the most magnificent opportunities of | 
the Unionist Party ? the 
Unionist Party will enlist a large measure of the best young 
blood in the country, who are anxiously waiting their chance 
to help to make the dry bones live. These young men of 
the Public School and University type passionately believe 
in the possibility of great measures of social reform, which 
would further the more equitable distribution of prosperity 
and opportunity, without at the same time violating the 
traditions of the past or forfeiting the precious birthright 
of individual liberty. 

Very few of these really believe in the extreme tenets of 
bureaucratic Socialism. ‘There is something repugnant 
the spirit of youth in a drab prospect of regulated mediocrity. 
Nevertheless, the apathy of the Unionist Party and the virtua] 
obliteration of the Liberal Party confront these young men 
with two alternatives, each of them, as I believe, equally per- 
The weaker brethren adopt an attitude of slipshod 
cynicism towards politics in general. They aver that they are | 
ready to leave politics to the adventurers and place-hunters | 
who swarm there so readily, since the only political creed 


MR. 





If wisdom prevails at this time, 


nicious, 


which fires their imagination has no use for their services. 
Many turn to a sterile dalliance with coterie art and literature, 
harmless enough in itself, but analogous to fiddling while 


Rome is burning. 

The path taken by those of sterner fibre is still more fatal | 
to the cause of order and public welfare. 'To many it seems 
that the Labour Party alone really cares for constructive 
teform, and they throw in their lot with the Socialists, | 
thinking that when later the crucial struggle comes, they will 
be able to ride the whirlwind and preserve intact the structure 
of the Constitution.. These men may be Socialists in the | 
sense that they are in favour of the State control of various 
vital public services, but they are completely opposed to the 
entire reorganization of industry and society on a Socialist 
basis. Nevertheless, in the sense that there are in the pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party great measures of reform that 
would adorn the programme of any party, these young men 
feel that it is with the Socialists that their sympathies really 
lie. 1 believe that the vast majority of them are wrong, and | 
that their true political home is in the constructive Unionism | 
of the Spectator programmes. 

On Mr. Baldwin’s Government, then, falls the responsibility 
of providing a progressive policy with work and encourage- 
ment for the young men. The sceds of progress will fall on 
£00d soil ; but sow the seeds of apathy, and in five years’ 
time there will be reaped, if not the red bogy of revolution, 
at any rate a Socialist majority dedicated to convulsive 
change, and dragging in its train numbers of the young men 
of to-day, who will realize too late the follies of playing with 


| with high wages but with no stake 


} economic woes. 


| longer hours.” 


| the output per man is ever decreasing. 


fire. From flirting with an academic Socialism they will 
find themselves committed to a policy contrary to their 
deepest instincts. Nor are those who have hardly started 
their political life the cnly people at present outside the 
party to whom the constructive Unionist policy should 
especially appeal. Since the great political struggle of the 
future is between Constitutionalism and Socialism, the dis- 
appearance of the Liberal Party scems to be inevitable. ‘This 
has always been the avowed aim of the Labour Party, and it 
is now virtually accomplished. 


Which fold, then, will the Liberals seek ? Surely not the 


| Socialists, whose creed is directly contrary to Liberalism, 


but rather the Constitutional Party of Progressive Reform, 
whose broad lines have been so often laid down in the pages 
of the Spectator. If it is on these lines that many who have 
called themselves Liberals in the past feel impelled to join 
the Unionist Party, it is surely not too optimistic to hope 
that we shall be able to avoid a struggle of ** class ”’ 
* class.” And all sorts and conditions of men will 
that the future is best entrusted to a party which is imbued 
with a generous spirit of adjustment and progress, and which 
is neither a forcing house for revolutionaries nor a dormitory 
for reactionaries.—I am, Sir, &e., R. O. SAMPson. 
173 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 4. 


against 


realize 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Allow me to congratulate you on your leader, ‘* Mr. 
Baldwin and His Task,’ and on the passage ‘and most 
important of all, turn the artisans of this country from men 
in the community into 
owners.” Here lies the real solution of most of our social and 
There is nothing like ownership to convert 
the extremist of this or that variety of ** ism” into a good 
citizen. The peasant proprietor has saved France. Here in 
Jersey we attribute much of our prosperity to that admirable 
system of land tenure based upon ** la continue de Normandie,” 
by which real estate is divided among all the children—thic 
eldest son having an extra share in the paternal mansion cr 
cottage and one field. ‘The climate of Jersey is 
factor, but it is due to its system of tenure and the continuous 
subdivision of the land and the facility with which it is sold 
(there can be no flaw in titles, since all transfers, mortgages 
and charges have to be registered in the Royal Court) that 
Jersey land is so highly farmed, that the farm buildings 
kept in such admirable repair, that taxation is wondroush 
low, and that, in spite of a disastrous agricultural year, the 
wealth and prosperity of the island is probably unparalicled, 
at any rate in Europe. 
Your second article on Unemployment contains a passa, 

singularly cognate to this agricultural problem, ** We 
not forget that speculation, though it has a bad name, is the 


, of course, a 


miust 


spark that fires the engines of commerce. We need the right 
kind of speculator.””. The most usual—by far the commonest 
form of speculation is Agriculture. For the farmer is en- 


tirely at the mercy of the season and of the market. Give the 


farmer reasonable security and stable prices, with every facility 


for acquiring his holding, and the land question will right 
itsclf.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
II. G. Mireuot 
Wellington Road, Jerscy. 
[It must not be forgotten, however, that the Channc] 


are still free of British Income Tax.—Eb. Spectator.] 


WORK AND HOURS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—In your issue of November 8th Mr. Kirkbride says that 
the must not 
When the present short working week was 
introduced on the demand of Labour, we were assured that 
the output would be the same or larger. On the contrary, 


sé 


Government prate about harder work and 


Longer hours now are 


no doubt out of the question ; but harder work is the one and 


only ‘positive remedy” for unemployment. The lat 
Government knew that when they claimed alone to have that 
remedy ; and certainly they were the only party which could 
recommend it to their masters, the Trades Unions. Most 
Labour clection addresses said with emphasis that * the 


Ballot is secret.””> But the Trades Union ballots as to strikes, 
&c., are not secret. If they were, we should not be losing our 
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industrial supremacy through perpetual defiance of economic 
law. All ballots should by law be made secret, including 
that great and most necessary of all, the Referendum—the 
one safety device between prosperity and red ruin after the 
next swing of the electoral pendulum.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Elstowe, Jenner Road, Guildford. J. W. Meares, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


Sir,—I append an extract from a letter I have just received 
from a working man, formerly lance-corporal in the Regular 
Army. He spent a holiday in September in revisiting some 
of the devastated areas in Belgium, and writes: ‘ I enjoyed 
my visit to Belgium very much; it was most pleasing to see 
everyone working and workirg with a will. I visited from 
Nieuport to as far as Mons; everything has been built up, or 
is well in hand. Our bricklayers do 180 to 200 bricks per 
day. Over there they do more than that before breakfast. In 
Dixmude there was not one old house left standing.” Is there 
no escape from the tyranny of trade unions which impose 
such standards, and break the hearts of all self-respecting 
workmen ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. J. K. 


THE HOMECROFT POLICY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
S1r,—I was of all people naturally the most thrilled by the 
announcement in your issue of October 18th that the Spectator 
had in mind to add to its many public services in that kind, 
by instituting shortly an Experimental Inquiry into the pos- 
sibilities of Homecrofting. 

Might I be permitted to premise one thing at this point, 
after which all seems to me to become comparatively easy ? 
It is this. Homecrofting, briefly described, is the whole art 
of creating your own food with your own hands. The aim is 
to see how far this resource against evil times could be given 
to people. It is an art, however, whose full potentialities 
have hardly yet begun to be explored systematically. We 
have to note that it is not merely a question of small hus- 
bandry. It is a question of small husbandry with domestic 
management co-ordinated. The real issue before us, there- 
fore, is not, ‘“* What can any ordinary person do by merely 
starting in ?”’ but rather, ** What can the expert accomplish, 
and make common property, and ultimately teach to the 
erdinary man ?” 

With this in view, what is most of all wanted now is the 
assembling of sufficient data to show that the task is hopeful, and 
just how hopeful it is. We want to know definitely what can 
ée done even now with such resources as a person could be 
given, and with such resources as people happen to have ; so 
that the results may be used in order to get the full attention 
of the Agricultural Colleges, with all their scientific resources, 
to the problem of the food garden. Many of us are fully 
convinced that the synthetic food garden could, by itself, if 
successful, save the economic situation from the worst; and 
combined with other conceivable reforms could perhaps save 
it altogether.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Scorr, 

University College, Cardiff. 


THE GUILD COMPANY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sin,— The contribution to your pages by Mr. G. R. Stirling 
Taylor on * The Guild Company” is the best suggested 
remedy for “ labour” unrest that I have seen for some time. 
it is lucid and thoughtful, but it lacks two essentials, I think 
~-practical knowledge and a due allowance for human nature. 
[ quite agree that something drastic ought to be done to oil 
the wheels of industry, and we ought not to stick at trifles. 
I also agree that we ought to limit the huge profits made in 
certain branches of trade that affect the lives of the multitude, 
but the plan laid down by your correspondent is faced by 
some serious obstacles. 2 

As an employer of labour for forty years (and over twenty 
of my people have been with me for over twenty years), 1 
claim some right to speak. Every successful business must 
have one supreme head. If that head is unsuitable, he 
should be replaced by one more eompetent, but it is unthink- 
able that a factory can be run by a committee. If a works 
manager is a sensible man he is in constant touch with his 





workpeople, and is not unmindful of their wishes oy ady 
but interference he cannot brook. 

The suggestion of Mr. Stirling Taylor that anything oy, 
5 per cent. or so should be divided between the workpeoph 
and the shareholders may secm reasonable on the face of i 
but nothing is said of the times when firms lose mene 
Would the workpeople share in the losses? In cases of firms 
who have made large profits, many of the shares haye fan 
bought at a big premium. How is the 5 per cent. to apply 
to a man or woman who has paid £2 for a £1 share? 

As to division of profits, I have in mind the case of a larp, 
firm who agreed to this, but the men were never satisfied wit, 
the way the balance-sheet was drawn up or the emount put 
to reserve. The tension became so great that a fresh staf 
had to be engaged on the old terms. This was pri bably mor 
due to ignorance than cupidity. Businesses must be mp jy 
men with trained minds and large experience. We must hay 
the best man at the head of affairs. If we don’t, the busines 
must go down, and everyone concerned will go down with 


rice 


Your correspondent only deals with prosperous businesg; 
Every Tight. 
minded employer of labour keeps his works cpen during ba 


What about businesses that don’t prosper ? 


times (which means heavy expense), but under the co-operatiy, 
system I wonder how long this practice would last. 


The idea of the annual meeting of shareholders bein 


replaced by a mecting of the employees sounds attractiy; 


but in what way would it improve matters? The anny 


meeting of shareholders is usually merely an cccasion fy 
stating the financial position of the ccmpany, and figum 
If it is made the occasion for suggesting 
changes: in the staff, I can well imagine that many mistaky 
I am all fe 


are stubborn things. 


will be made and things go frcm bad to worse. 
good wages and for the promotion of good will and friendshi 


with the employed, but for the sake of the lattcr their contr 


of the business should be advisory and not managerial, 


I am not clever enough to devise a plan which will dis 


criminate between the good and bad employcr, but I fe 
sure that a system of dual management will not meet tl 
case, and will do more harm than good.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Rawpu Frost, JP, 
68-70 Wardour Street, London, W. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—The industrial system is not working smoothly. Bi 


how Guildism can be incorporated into present organizatior 
seems insoluble. No doubt Guildism might help with no 
schemes—if Trade Union rules allowed.  Profit-sharing 
however, can be adopted in some form in any sound 
-apitalized concern. But then Capitalism and Trades Uni 
ism must needs both be reasonable. 


In an experience of thirty-five years of profit-sharing ! 


have not found Labour demanding any share in management 
Sharing profits contents it. Nor will Capital be 
nowadays, as the writer of your article assumes, with 5 p 
cent. return on business involving any risk. The ** widow an 
the fatherless,” who to a large extent depend on industri 
investments, cannot buy groceries any cheaper than t! 
working man. The working man requires more wages, a 
gets them, than in pre-War days. Capital is exactly in th 
same position. It is scarcer and cannot be saved easily wi 
taxes, rates and general living so high. 

If, as theorists declare, the working man desires a shal 
in the management, the thing is easy. The highly capitalia 
co-operative societies have broken the ground. Let bil 
take to guild or any other trading with a portion of his Unio 
funds. It would be less risk than some the Unions ta 
now. There are capable men among them to direct, and the 
the whole profits being theirs and the Unions’, the men mé 
work. 
of Guildism, wither away, just a little faster than now. 

But, candidly, I doubt if the working man does want 
share in management. He wants more and more mob 
A little practical experience in bossing and working combine 
as suggested, would show if the extra money can be mae 
I am a hardened profit-sharer ; I believe in it. But 1 belie 
in a flexible system. Every concern to create its own syst! 
The system I know best is admittedly not scientific and neede 
no lawyer to draft it. But it works and no _ troubleso™ 
disputes are possible. So far it has _ been 





content 


The privately owned workshops will, with the sucee 





prove! 
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law-proof. Profit-sharing is all right give na fair show, 
“ Managing Director refers to J. T. ome. dé. Taylor's 
plan very properly. lod is the best ; ear of, and a 7 
worked for over thirty years. Mr. Taylor is an inspiring man, 
He has poth vision and good will. Should you print this, 
| desire no advertisement, so subscribe myself, Sir, yours, &c., 
A. B. C. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraronr.] 
sin,--There is at least one serious cbjection, apart from the 
point of management, to the scheme propounded in your 
sue of the Ist inst. by Mr. Stirling Taylor. I quote from 
his article :—“*‘ At present the normal interest received on 
invested capital is somewhere in the neighbourhoed of 
5 per cent. « - Therefore a clause in the articles of 
association of a company that its shareholders would only 
vet a fixed sum of, say, anything between 5 and 10 per cent. 
(according to the risk involved) would not materially alter 
their actual present position.” 

May I give an illustration. A company is being formed to 
start some new industrial venture, in the ultimate prospects of 
which its promoters have confidence, though they recognize 
(1) that a long time may elapse before any profits are earned : 
(2) that the venture may possibly fail altogether. A after 
due consideration risks his money and takes some shares. 
The company pays no dividend for several years, during 
which it comes into serious danger of having to cease its 
activities owing to unforeseen difficulties, insufficient capital, 
and the like. Eventually, however, it succeeds in earning 
profits out of which dividends largely in excess of your con- 
tributor’s “* 5 to 10 per cent.” are paid. Would A or anyone 
else have risked his money in such a venture as this if there 
had been such a clause in the articles of association as is 
It was only the chance of unlimited dividends 


suggested ? 
and 


that induced him to stand out of his money for years 
run the risk of losing it altogether. 

It is, moreover, difficult to see how a clause depriving him 
of all dividends in excess of a prescribed percentage, and 
diverting such excess into the pockets of others, would not 
* materially alter his position.””-—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. I. Simey. 

11 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE AS A PROFESSION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—May I, as an experienced housekeeper, entorce the very 
general protest against any kind of Institution for training 
Domestic Servants ? There is only one trade in the world 
which every wife and mother needs to learn, and this is the 
only trade in which you are paid good wages all the time you 
are learning it, with the best of board and residence included. 
In addition to these privileges, there is complete liberty to 
change one’s position at a month’s notice, with almost a cer- 
tainty of finding another at once. My experience is that 
oficialdom, in the shape of examinations and diplomas, 
makes mistresses, not servants.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER HOUSEKEEPER. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin-—In the letters which you are publishing on this matter 
I notice that sufficient attention has not been drawn to the 
position of many thousands of poorer middle-class homes, 
where the financial situation is utterly prohibitive against the 
employment of young servants or even of daily helps. To 
these unfortunate householders with young children the pay- 
ment of high wages to a more or less trained domestic is out 
of the question, and yet it is in such places that a young girl 
irom a poorer home will come into the closest contact with the 
training and experience to fit her for the management of her 
own house when she marries. The great majority of our 
householders cannot afford to keep more than one maid who, 
it must be remembered, works with the mistress and fully 
shares her responsibilities. It is not the privilege of these 
people to enjoy the division of labour among a staff of servants. 

Diplomas or degrees in domestic science are very enticing 
baits ; but actual experience based on the income and facilities 
available are more. valuable. A friend of mine living near a 
large house in a holiday resort on the east coast of Yorkshire, 
Which was used as a training school for young girls in home 
management, noticed that the work was insufficient to keep 
them fairly well employed, and they spent most of their time 





—_— 
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in reading, cycling, dancing and other amusements. When 
the school was closed it cest a grcat deal to m pair the damage 
done to the structure and the house had to be thoroughly 
cleaned from top to bottom. Verb. sap. The biographics 
of people who cause so much hardship, and even cruelty, to 
young children are distressing reading, and until this appalling 
ignorance of the elementary knowledge required fcr running 
a small houschold on a small wage or salary is rcmoved by 
application and will to learn by a few years’ apprenticeship 
of real work, the evil of the neglect of children will continue. 





rhe small salaried man is often very little better off financially 





than the wage-carner; but his position and _ self-respect 
necessitate a decent way of life. It is this class that suffer; 
so much from over-taxation to keep the equally well-paid wage- 
earner by State aid when he is disinclined to work or on 
strike when he is not suited.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IN TENUI LABOR AT TENUIS NON GLORIA. 
Huddersfield. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Will you condesend to read this letter. I am a 
house-parlour maid with 35 years’ experience, age 50, I say, 
that this Servant Question, casts a very bad reflection on 
modern mistresses and teachers, they keep talking about 
{ducation, while they expose their ignorence of a subject 
that they all ought to understand well. We old servants had 
little schooling but we met the scholars, and I think thats as 
good, and can tell the school-masters wife more things than 
the Dr. told her mother, we deal not only with bed and wig 


_dows, but indeviduals, and as for figuars, I'm as straight as a 


poplar, and having a better time than ever, for these are the 
palmy days of the domestic. And what are the Kducated 
Classes doing, fie, we wont mention it, while they lament our 
ignorence, we are laughing about Educated Domestics we 
managed to earn our living without that nonsence. But we 
like good reading Sir, and these letters of mistresses are 
spoiling your good journal, they dont interest us we would 
rather go to the pictures than read them.—Yours respectfully, 
OLD DOMESTIC. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent ‘ Housekeeper,” I 
should like to say that her suggestion has been tried by the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in their scheme for the * Standardiza- 
tion of Domestic Service.’ Young girls in the Society's 
lodges and training homes, and also some from other institu- 
tions, have been trained, and went in for examination based 
on a handbook drawn up by the G.F.S. Those who passed 
were given 2 certificate of elementary knowledge of and pro- 
ficiency in housework and cookery. At the age of eighteen 
they could go in for another examination to specialize for a 
higher certificate. Very few took advantage of this, which 
was disappointing, but out of this scheme has arisen a wider 
one: “* The League of Skilled Housecraft.” Under this 
scheme girls are trained in their situations, sit for an examina- 
tion, and those who pass receive a certificate. Information 
about this scheme can be obtained from the Central 
Employment Office, G.F.S., Central Office, 39 Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., ELuen C, Talr. 
Tismullen, Oriental Road, Woking. 


SITUATION IN INDIA—A SUGGESTION, 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Sir.—There must be a good many men who have lived part 
of their lives in India whose views are much the same as 
those of the writer of this letter. We regard Representative 
Government in the Western sense of the phrase, and especially 
demccratie self-government, as entirely unsuited to the Indian 
peoples at the present day. We think that the introduction 
of any scheme of government in India which would involve 
a wide franchise among the uneducated masses would result 
in corruption, inefficiency, and religious and racial dissension. 
What we had hoped for was the fairly rapid Indianization 
of the .bureaucratic system with the creation of controlling 
assemblies, largely and ultimately entirely Indian in com- 
position, chosen by such methods as were in harmony with 
the traditions and wishes of the various races of India, so 
far as such traditions and wishes eould be ascertained. 

For Dyarchy we, in common with nearly every Indian 
of any education and nearly every Englishman in India, have 
no sort of admiration. We regard it as the product of doc- 
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trinaires who had no deep or long or personal experience of 
the country for which it was designed. It never had the 
advantage of being freely discussed by any kind of Con- 
stituent assembly ; if it had been so discussed the unreality 
which has led to its failure would surely have been pointed 
out. Its adoption has caused a very general resignation of 
valuable oflicials, and, what is worse, the feeling now prac- 
tically universal that the India of the future will be no place 
for any Englishman who is not an adventurer. 
But we must not rest content with the easy triumph repre- 
sented by the remark, “I told you so.” Dyarchy will soon 
go the way of other such artificial schemes, but what are 
we to put in its place? The letter of Sir Ali Imam has 
pointed out the importance of arriving at a solution of the 
indian problem of the Native States. By most writers 
on the subject they are entirely ignored. Now we can only 
deal with them satisfactorily by means of a Federal Constitu- 
tion, and the time seems ripe for the drawing up of something 
of the kind. What will satisfy British India, the Native 
States and England will not be very easy to determine, 
but the uses of Federalism in the past encourage us to hope 
that it may be successfully applied here. In my experience 
there is no party of any importance in India that desires 
separation from the British Empire, and none certainly 
that wishes to see the present ideas as to property and police 
seriously interfered with.—I am, Sir, «c., 
W. A. J. AncnpBo.tp, 
Late Principal of Aligarh, Dacca, 
Cumbridge. and Muir Central Colleges, India. 


FLOWERS IN DRAB STREETS. 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sin,—Whatever success may ultimately attend the new 
ILousing Schemes, the problem of the ugliness and congestion 
of the London slums will remain with us for many years to 
come. Realizing the serious effect these have on the health 
and general outlook of the slum dweller, the London Gardens 
Guild believes the cultivation of flowers to be a civie duty. 
A large number of Garden Socicties have been formed during 
the last ten years in all parts of London, and already the work 
is bearing fruit in such districts as Bermondsey, Poplar, 
Fulham, and the slum districts of Kensington, and many 
drab streets with neglected yards have become bright and gay 
with flowers. 

One important item of the work done by the Guild is the 
arrangement of popular lantern lectures, by experts, on Town 
Gardening. There are also increasing demands to extend this 
work to other towns, where gardens are neglected for want of 
proper information, and where a love of gardens can only 
come through an enlightened public opinion. Garden 
Competitions, Flower Shows, and Lectures, are some of the 
means used by the Guild to create and maintain this opinion. 
At present the Head Oflice is receiving requests for lecturers 
from all over London, but this demand cannot be satisfied 
beeause of lack of funds. Those districts from which the 
demand is strongest, and where the growing of flowers is most 
urgent, are the poorest areas of London, where it is financially 
impossible for the people to pay even the expenses of an expert 
lecturer. It is only necessary to have seen some of the little 
front and back gardens in the poorest slum districts to realize, 
most poignantly, the joys these flowers can give, both to the 
growers and to the passers-by. 

Quite definitely, the work of the Guild must come to an 
end, unless those who profess to understand the effects flowers 
have on the health of mind and body at once help us finan- 
cially. The Hon. Treasurer, Miss M. D. Stubbs, 124 Walworth 
Road, S.E.17, will be glad to receive donations or annual 
subscriptions. 

(Signed) Henrietra O. Barnett, D.B.E. 

P. M. Kincston (Bishop of Kingston). 

A. MavpvE RoyveEn (Guildhouse, West- 
minster). 

C. W. Saveesy, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

J. St. Loe Srracuey (Editor, the 
Spectator). 

KATHERINE 'THICKNESSE (Warden, 
Lady Margaret Hall Settlement). 

London Gardens Guild Office, 
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THE JEWS IN WORLD HISTORY, 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,—May I, as a Jew, protest against the disgraceful stay, 
ments you have allowed Mr. Alan Porter to publish as th 
views and ideals of Judaism ? What right has he, a Gentik 
or possibly that worst of renegades, a Jew ashamed of beir 
a Jew, to assert what are the views and ideals of a race ly 
so obviously despises ? 
Perhaps it is absurd to be indignant at such a travesty « 
history and common sense, but when one remembers te 
~asily the man in the street is gulled, one hates to see 8 paper 
of so high a standard as the Spectator used to barb yet anoth 
poisoned arrow at a people persecuted as no other has in 
been, though in spite of it all, and of Mr. Alan Porter, it gil 
survives because it is the chosen people.—I am, Sir, &c,, 
ONE OF They, 


stil] 


THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL, 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatvor.] 
Srr,— 
A DIALOGUE OF THE GODS. 
Dionysos, ASKLEPICS. 

Dionysos : Why, Asklepios, have you become my enemy? 
Your disciples, not long ago, gave wine to the sick, nor dj 
they forbid the healthy to use it. Now they tell all thy 
the god is harmful and they do their best to keep my shring 
empty of worshippers. 

Asklepios : 1, myself, Dionysos, am not your enemy, by 
your friend, and to me nothing is better than your festival 
It is so with many of my disciples, but, of late, a num) 
of these, professing to be directly inspired by Athena, declar 
that they have carefully examined the matter and that the 
can prove wine to be the cause of sickness in the bodies: 
men and of ruin to their minds and to their fortunes. Yo 
cannot but admit, Dionysos, that such evils fall on peopl 
who worship you overmuch. 

Dionysos : In Hellas there is a wise saying that the hal 
is more than the whole, and this is true, Asklepios, both ci 
my worshippers and of your disciples. 

—I am, Sir, &e., di. Ge 


JENNY LIND AND ENGLAND. 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I have been so overwhelmed by the hundreds of replies 
to my inquiry regarding the songs of Jenny Lind that, mud 
to my regret, I find it quite impossible to acknowledge eacl 
one personally. I warmly appreciate this quick response from 
the admirers of the great singer. In my recent letter to you! 
spoke of the regret that everyone feels because the Swedis! 
Nightingale could not, as we moderns do, preserve her songs 
upon a gramophone record for all time. It is true there is 
no record of Jenny Lind’s voice—no black dise to perpetuat: 
it for coming generations. But the journals of her time, th 
few living people who have heard her, and those to whom th 
memory has been handed down, all tell the same story- 
was wonderful. More than half a hundred years have gore 
yet we find the echo of her voice in the hearts of those whom 
she once enthralled. I send my thanks to all readers of th 
Spectator for the recollections—and many songs gracious! 
sent me. Later, duly bound and inscribed, these number 
are to form part of a permanent Jenny Lind Collection—the 
nucleus of which is one of the finest private collections in the 
United States, and will have a fitting home in the city of New 
York, where everyone may visit it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDA HEMPEL. 
Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


RICHARD ROLLE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Srr,—For many years I have been collecting materials for 4 
-atalogue of the writings of Richard Rolle, hermit of Hempole, 
the pioneer among mediaeval English mystics. I have lately 
seen manuscripts of his works in Italy, Austria, Bohemia and 
Sweden, and the fact that his writings are so widely distributed 
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abroad would give the presumption that the same is true ™ 
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’ England, and that many manuscripts of his work probably | room, laboriously pulled out the bottom drawer, and strewed 
xist outside the great public collections. Some private | the contents on the floor—exactly as in the picture. And 
© : e . . . . € tg: 5 ‘i 

rs have already very kindly let me examine manuscripts | so intent was he upon the job that he failed to notice his 
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ful stay, or Rolle in their possession, and I should be very grateful if interested family watching from the background. 
h as th I could hear of other volumes that have not yet been brought A report was issued some while back upon the educational 
. Genti_ tomy notice.-—I am, Sir, &c., Horr Emity ALLEN. drawbacks of bi-lingualism, and was based upon evidence 
of bei 116 Cheyne Walk, S.W. collected among schoolchildren in South Wales. But is it 
. Tate b I ally such a drawback ? All children in the country districts 
— in Rhodesia and in Natal, and many in India, are bi-lingual. 
avesty THE CHILD AND LANGUAGE. Some, where unilingual, speak a native language first, and 
ETS hop [To the Editor of the Srecraror.] have to learn their mother-tongue later. Many children 


& pape | ig —Dr. Truby King says that by the end of the second | ™ the U nion of South Africa speak Dutch, as well as English, 
-anothe | year a child “should put sentences together and begin to ann Xosa, Sechuana or some other native language in addition. 
has en: | jaik well.” Colin is learning what Max Miiller’s successor, ] resumably, many children in Mauritius, and in Canada also, 
r, it stil | professor Wright, used to call “ Early English.” But this are bi-lingual. Are such children really as much handicapped 
ae ° ae as is re . piled J ately — : 
ke, process is, in his case, complicated by his parallel efforts to | “S this report decides ? (Unfortunately, I have lost the 
Tiey, | gcquire “ Early Sintebele.”” In both cases he began with reference to it, but I believe it appeared in August, 1922. 
nouns—about six months ago—rapidly adding ‘“ enlarge- oe pay ia vat oe i the Times Educational Supplement 
ments of the subject ” (he was evidently embarking upon a | *Y0U% the date o its issue.) Are these children mentally 
truncated form of sentence !), first of all in the shape of behind the speakers of one language only? The experience 
adjectives. These. unlike his nouns. were and are all English, | 0£ Parents would be interesting and helpful. It may well 
and are placed after the noun, as in an Army requisition. be that Colin is himself behindhand owing to the necessity 
The addition of a genitive, by the simple process of tacking (or at least the opportunity) for acquiring parallel sets of 
n another noun, followed—e.g., “ Colin hat,” ‘Mummy words for all ideas, as those ideas themselves are developed. 
on é ’ "S*3 hed é . A e P 
nemy? | Jie,” This was a great step. For now we had not merely But, surely, the mental grasp displayed, even in his small way, 
nor did | » concrete noun with a concrete quality attaching to it, | is not, for twenty-three months, less than that of his congeners 
2 a ct « « » « « Ss , . “ - % . 7 
ll thas | such as ““orter hot,” but two conerete nouns strung together, | #t home, though it may be wider and not so intensive ?— 
shrins | expressing an association of ideas. When this process had I am, Sir, &c., r : C. BE. Prirv, 
been thoroughly exploited there came abstract adjectives : Essexvale, Southern Rhodesia. 
LY, but « Ticky nice,” “* Doggie naughty,”’ and so forth. 
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atiral The next stage was verbs. For some reason these are EXTRACT FROM LETTER. 
per mostly, though not entirely, Sintebele. But the result is wW — se Sine WE au ‘ ; 
a bilingualism indeed: “ Spider luma” (bites), “Car buya” OMENS pwede Z ere Male ”’ writes : my i = dern 
\ ! ’ . ; : , gw ars f -V see car as as H ‘ve 
hae (comes) and ** Gena!” (Come in !)—always cheerily shouted, ae aes _ hey a ae pe “ — : an che : 
( , . . F re } 2 see wii i icy t. ssibly 
“. ‘FT on hearing a knock at the bedroom door, irrespective of the ‘a ’ yon es one ¢ a see wit : ener they do it ve ty 
(© feelings of his stable-companion. ‘Thus we have now arrived | "ey Still possess those organs t "e Jn meee Se 
people | st sentenees—at least in a skeletal form (subject and predicate) such an ornament, and were often the object of the ravings of 
Hiow soon will ** extensions of the predicate,” in the shape of love-sick youths, and the cause of much poetic outpouring ; 
€ half © objects, and also of adverbs, follow? At present his verbs but if this be so and the ears are still there, only nestling under 
oth ci © are mainly intransitive. When the object is added, a fresh the curls or wavelets that cover them, there must surely be 
: ° ° ° : ¢ he 5 EE nt. See . y I 
dimensional idea will have dawned. some reason for their cone ilment ce the modern young 
' n* : Reais woman, or would-be-considered young woman, as she passes. 
7 Though he cannot yet adjust English consonants, and calls | ., rae ° ; ; 
| ' : ; Note how the hair is arranged so that no vestige of the at one 


” 


“Kitty” “* Ticky,” his ** Neddy” “ Denny,” and his nurse 


a time admired auricle is visible. And moreover, observe 
Mice “* Asily”’? (somewhat as a Dorset woman will get stung : . 


that the hat is so fashioned that it comes down so that no 





r ag ** auc “a 9? aon H Cavan” for rhe . v6 ) 
by m — and — to =f Pinar waged —- one shifting of the hair by a passing breeze will allow the onlooker 
hough, native fashion, his “ r”’ is “* 1°? and he says “ labbit ontn : teetmeenee nines Of viet ti bis cen dees be 
eplis | for “rabbit” (as the native says ‘* Lakele ” for ‘* Rachel ”’) | ~ ne oe : Fn aS es 
mucl yet he has never had the slightest trouble with the three much admired. 
each [| dillicult Sintebele clicks—* ce,” “‘q”’ and “x.” These clicks are 
from | sSomuch the despair of the European not brought up to them m > 
youl f from childhood that he or she frequenily refuses the attempt POE I RY ° 
edishi to pronounce them. omatiemiaa 
ONgs His idea of number is at present limited to two. But he © a eee ien 
Te is can unfailingly pick out a pair of anything. Native maids NARCISSUS. 
uate endeavour, in spite of reproof, to teach him to count. The Tir seercts which Narcissus drowned 
, th result is a parrot-like repetition of number-names with, In uaiescend mud and waste morasses, 
1 th of course, no corresponding conception of number. He Were Edens his dream dragons sowed 
t does not distinguish verbally between the forms of singular Vith mandrakes and with deadly grasses. 
ore and plural, though he uses the word “ forty,” for some reason, a Pate 
hom to signify “a lot of.’ In Sintebele also he makes singular Narcissus, too, like Rimbaud, Donne, 
the nouns do duty for their highly-inflected plurals—with the Had not the spells to exorcize 
usly one exception of “*muntu” (somebody) and “ abantu” The clutching forests, or the jinn 
“4 (people). The only pronoun that he has as yet discovered is Who lurks and lours behind the eyes. 
the naturally “‘ me.’ But, as the Spectator latcly remarked, ‘ 
the it must be difficult for a savage (and, one supposes, for a Our adolescent discontents 
vew child) to grasp adequately the pronoun of the second person, Wander in sullen corridors 
since what is ‘** you’’ to you is ‘* me” to me—an abstract With white reluctant Proserpines ; 
and complicated piece of reasoning. We mock the jaguar’s lone ly roars 
He has a little conception of colour, and knows red, blue 
and brown. When one of the native maids lately left, and In starry canyons, thronging still 
in due course one of her uniforms (which happened to be much To Nimué and the satyr dances, 
washed out) was worn by her successor, he would for some Sad incantations in the caves, 
hours run after the newcomer, calling her by the name of Memory, a brooding centaur, prances; 
hy the original wearer—which looks as if light and dark blue ie 
He, were more easily distinguishable by him than actual faces. Abysses never never bright 
ly Yet, at sixteen months, he so well understood pictures, With fiery birds or tinkling pearls, 
nd that on being shown (without verbal explanation) a new book Always the sirens only, gasps 
ed with two small children pulling dresses out of the bottom of naked laughing naiad girls, 





bas 


} - - — . > P e e . ny > a 7 
in § drawer in a chest of drawers, he at once ran to his mother’s F. W. BATESON. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


a 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE CELT. 


(Copyricur IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.]} 


Ernest Renan. By the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson. (Watts and 


Co. 3s. Gd. net.) 

M. RENAN is without question the greatest intellectual of 
the Celts. In saying this I do not, of course, mean to put the 
Celtic race into an ethnological watertight compartment, or 
even to say that you can pick out this or that man, or the 
people of this or that district and say that they are Celts pure 
and unadulterated. You may talk accurately of an Arab 
sire, or a Wyandotte or Leghorn as pure bred, but you cannot 
say that of men or women. Human beings are not bred with 
that perfection of purity secured by the professional breeder 
of hens or horses. What I mean by writing of Renan as being 
intellectually the greatest of the Celts is that his mind was 
essentially a Celtic mind. It shows all the strength and all 
the weakness, all the mystic fascination and all the sympathy 
of comprehension, all the gentleness and all the pathos which 
we associate with the moral, the intellectual, and, above all, 
the literary temperament of the Celt. The other clements 
in Renan’s brain seemed gradually to atrophy and leave him, 
as his countrymen called him during the zenith of his carcer, 
* Un Breton Bretonnant “—a phrase which Mr. Rebcrtscn 
happily renders as “ A Breton Bretonizing.” 

Renan, in spite of his Gascon mother, was a Celt to the 
tips of his fingers as well as in all his mental movements and 
functionings. He carried every Celtic characteristic to the 
very furthest point. Indeed, if one may be guilty of a bull, 
as surely one may in such a context, he carried one of them, 
that is his peculiar sense of ironic humour, even beyond the 
furthest possible point. He not only made jokes against 
himself and indulged in a liberal irony over his personal 
feelings, but he really and not merely whimsically enjoyed 
laughing at himself. Another point, which at first looks like 
being un-Celtic, though, as a matter of fact, it is not necessarily 
so, was his conscious moderation and therewith his intelectual 
good taste and breeding. He never, or very, very seldom, 
forced the note. He never indulged in torrents of words; 
never let his rhetoric run away with him. He could 
“lovely and dim” on occasion, like all Celts, but he never, 
like the majority of Celtie writers, made cither the loveliness 
{oo sugary or the dimness too opaque. In a word, he always 
remembered so to be a visionary as not to forget that he 
was a scholar, a philosopher, and above all, a citizen of the 
world. Again, his overmastering sense of humour in the 
truest and most refined sense, looks a little un-Celtie. But 
here once more it is only because we do not generally find the 
Celtic elixir so pure, so unclouded, so strong—a vintage wine 
without a drop of reproach or a grain of sediment—that 
we are surprised that a Celt should be so much of a literary 
exquisite as Renan. Such a quality is quite natural in a 
Greek of the period of Euripides, and by the Ilyssus, but 
not in the realms of Fata Morgana. Take, for example, 
the deliciously humorous passage in the Souvenirs in which 
Renan says that he often wished that he had been brought 
up in a country in which there was slavery. He would have 
been able to show his essential goodness and humanity by 
the way in which he would have treated those who were 
* bond * to him. He puts the thing so charmingly and with 
such an engaging smile that one forgets to call it inhuman 
or fantastic, or in bad taste. Again, how penetrating and 
how full of the best type of humorous irony, of the half-wink 
to the initiated, is the apparently grave passage in which he 
tells us, “ I have been brought up by women and priests ; 
the explanation of my qualities and of my defects is all there.” 
Again, as Mr. Robertson reminds us, what could be more 
perfect than the aside, ‘ There in my awkwardness 
(gaucherie) a priestly disdain and a womanly disdain. Inmy way 
of feeling, I am three-fourths woman.” It was characteristic 
that this passage should have been introduced by a declaration 
that the women of Brittany are much superior to the men, 
and seold them! Anyone who has ever been among the 
Bretons must truth of this indictment, The 


be 


is 


admit the 














——_——— 
superiority of character in the females of the race js patent 
even to the tourist. The Breton girls and mothers seem ‘ 
have all the good and none of the bad qualities of the Stile 
This is largely true also of the Welsh, the Highlanders, ol 
the Irish. Renan’s true attitude of mind is also to be foun 
in the sly sincerity of his declaration that if he were tocar: 
another life he would like to be a woman. . 

Renan’s comprehension of the woman’s mind makes some 
of his generalizations in regard to women extrac rdinari 
poignant and interesting, even if, as we must in the case of al 
gencralizations, be on our guard against admitting th) 
For example, what could be more penetrating than his €Xplang. 
tion, or attempted explanation, of why women secm natural) 
and inevitably half in love with Priests, and especially with 
the celibate clergy? The fact is due, suggests Renan, to a 
kind of intellectual annoyance and wounded amour propr 
Women, as Pope said, while they make power all their eng. 
make, and are obliged to make, beauty all their means, By 
here is a set of men who have deliberately banged the dog 
as a woman might say, against woman's prime method of 
achieving her end, the exercise of her beauty, her fascinatio; 
in a word her power of sex. Her power over the good priest 
is unrealizable. That is so galling and humiliating, py 
no one willingly endures such losses without a struggle. Y, 
cannot be quite certain that you cannot pierce the soulgy 
coat of mail till you have tricd. And consciously | 
unconsciously, woman tries. Again, curiosity always mak 
one try a closed door, and all women are curious, or shoul 
Women are always rattling the handle, as it wor 
And then we stupid men wonder why they should be s 
greatly taken up with the clergy ! 
wants to beat a champion—or a man who holds a record, 

The volume by Mr. Robertson, which is the bracket for 
this article, is a very interesting one, and I recommend it t 
all who really care about Renan. I hold that it is in certai 


SO, 


be so. 


A kcen player alway 


ways an unfair book, though not, of course, consciously 
and in many ways a book of little discernment, and litt! 
true comprehension. But that does not affect its gener 


readability. Myr. Robertson may be a Celt for ail 1 kno 
by physical lineage, but by mental deseent he i 
shell Scotsman of the most Teutonic sort—a 
the kind that Lamb delighted to chaff—the 


* stops a metaphor like a suspeeted person 


a har 
Scotsman ( 
Scotsman wl 
and will ney 
allow you a morsel of irony, even if you are starving for it 
or a drop of the water of humour. 


introduced 


Lamb, it will be 
to of 
sons, he could not help wishing that it had been th 
The Scotsman to he 
at onee pointed out him 


rem 
i5urns 
41 
fatha 


lay 
mufael 


bered, recounted how, when one 


made this imnoecnt ¢ 
to that that 
impossible, since the poct was dead! But though there 
lots of things in Renan that Mr. Robertson does 1 
stand, and will never understand even if he to re-rea 
the whole of Renan with the intensest 
sympathetic, I feel sure that Renan, who loved the ira 
accident so greatly, would have been immensely amust 
to Mr. Robertson employing the ts of 
destructive agnosticism: “What are your reasons? 
What right have you to assume that?) Where is your ¢\ 
dence ?”’ Here is a critic pounding Renan for his superstiti 
and regretting his intellectual cowardice, his unwillingnes 
to face facts, his willingness to bow the knee to the chimer 
of religious sentimentalism, chimeras as dangerous and 
despicable in Mr. that mankil 
has hatched in the fetid pools of cowardice and credulity. 
Renan with his soft voice and Olympian air, and with a glea 
in his eye “ like a cat under the bed,” as the Irishman put ll 
would have declared that he must be in the right when! 
got shot at by both sides. His own generation called hin 
blasphemer, a sceptic, an infidel, and an enemy of the Divine 
a denicr of Christ. And now, “lo and behold!” the newa 
generation is shaking its head over his sinful lapses int 
religiosity. ‘ I used to be told I was more sceptical than t! 
sceptics. Now I am more superstitious than the orthodox. 
And then to increase and intensify this triumph of irony 8 
see coming round the corner the votaries of the newe* 
scepticism and the newest agnosticism, or rather, the votaries 
of a new creed, ready to declare that Mr. Robertson is col 
pletely out of date, that his old-fashioned syllogistic m thods 
demands for proof, and so forth, are fond things vainly 
imagined, and insisting that till he can get a touch of relativ! 
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and understand suc th things as the * Life Urge,” or “* evolu- 
tionary creation,” he is as deep in ignorance as the Egyptians 
jn their fog. So passes the glory of martyrdom. 

There is 2 delicious passage in which Mr. Robertson, after 
talking of Renan’s * half-ironical effort to extract a theory 
of Cosmic Purpose from the spectacle of Mother Nature 
duping, as it were, all her children to secure her ends by foi- 
lowing their own,” continues as follows :— 


“The very conce ption of Cosmic Purpose is theistic, being an 
attribution to Infinite Causation of the hurman mode of the Finite. 
For the logical Rationalist the Infinite transcends the concept of 
purpose as It transcends the concept of Mind, both being terms of 
finte relation. If we are to use words with a clear meaning 
(which is not the religious wey), Cosmic Purpose implies that 
everything which happens she! happen, to all cternity ; which 
Jeads us nowhere. it poets who can seriously pretend 
to reduce Infinity and Eternity to a ‘divine event to which the 
whole creation divagate in these matters, 
it is better to err uns eriously with Renan than solemnly with 
Tennyson and the rest. They are all conducted by the instinct 
of the tradition of the Day of Judgment—a characteristic product 
of the day of no judgment.” 


Is only th 


moves. If we must 


That, of course, 
attitude towards Renan’s life and religion. 


is not the whole story of Mr. Robertson's 
Stili, it is a good 


sample, as is his somewhat grudging comment upon Renan’s 
fnal eredo in the ‘ Probabilities of the ‘ Dialogues.” 
He calls it “* a winning adaptation of the religious theory 


of things to the temper of science.’ TLowever, 
he comforts himself a little by thinking that when Renan 
looked religious he was in reality only pulling our legs. Yet 
somehow Mr. Robertson, I cannot help noting, makes rather 
awry face over the theological bitters which he has to pretend 


It is thus he speaks of the : 


agnostic 


are deticious. Probabilities ” :— 
statemnent of ‘ Probabilities’ in any 
admissible of that terra. It is a winning adaptation of the 
religious theory of things to the temper of agnostic science, without 
any proffer | of philosophic or scientific reasons for the continued 
ascription of finite mode to the infinite processus. The hypothesis 

is put as a choice preferable to a suggested ‘ only alternative,’ the 
mere negative: ‘there is no universal soul,’ which is of course 
even less significant, since the term is not only without definition 
but, for the rationalist, without ans alogy y, whereas for the religionist 
it calls up at once *‘ God’ and ‘ spirit,’ with all their connotations. 
The real alternative for the thinker is the simple avowal that 
Infinite Causation is for him incogitable. And that was, in fact, 
Renan’s own position. ‘ What we call infinite time,’ he declares 
in the preface to the Feuilles, ‘is perhaps a minute between 
two miracles. ‘* We do not know.” ‘Th: ut is all that can be clearly 
said on that which is beyond the finite.’ That is his real philo- 
sophic conclusion. The coroll: ary: ‘ Deny nothing ; affirm nothing ; 
hope. Ke ep a place in the fune sale for music and incense,’ is the 
maxim of Renan the _ rnal humanist, the preacher of comfort 
to his kind. As he said, il faut les gdter.” 


“It is not, of course, a 
sense 


Well, unless I am very greatly mistaken, there are 
things coming in Metaphysics, in Biology, in Mathe- 


maties, the foundation of all the Science, and, last of all, in 
psychological experiment, and perhaps coming very quickly, 
which will make all this sublimated rationalism a thing for 
tears or laughter, according to one’s temperament. However, 
I must leave Mr. Robertson to the uneasy grumble of the 
older generation—my own as well as his, of course. I do so 
not without a certain admiration for his courage and _ his 
determination to mumble his hard biscuit rather than adopt 
any new-fangled type of false teeth, as he would perhaps put 
it. Though I may be inclined to describe them more genially 
as “ the triumphs of modern dentistry,” I like his unflinching 
refusal to be comforted, lest he should be taken in in the 
process. 

Though I am not concerned to break a lance with 
Mr. Robertson in a tournament which in my opinion is com- 
pletely out of date and for a prize which has already withered 
in the hands of the Queen of Beauty, I am most willing, and 
indeed should like, to meet him on another ground, that is 
his belittlement of, or, shall I say, very grudging praisc of, 
Renan’s dramatic works. Instead of thinking the two 
Caliban plays, and The Priest of Nemi and The Abbess of Jouarre 
rather good, I am of opinion that all these plays are remark- 
able from the point of view of dramatic art, and even more so 
from Renan’s very interesting and curious belief that philo- 
Ssophic truth can be only expressed dialectically—i.e., in the 
form of dialogue. Ultimately, declared Renan, it would 
probably be necessary for the metaphysician to use plot as 
Well as dialogue if he is to express his full meaning. Even 
this might not be enough, and he would have to call in the 
art of Music to express conceptions inexpressible in words. 





Therefore Opera 
Philosophy. 

The idea is a fascinating one and appeals to those who, as 
I do, like to hear the other side, even though they may feel 
pretty sure that they will have to reject it. The other side 
may have an element of truth in it, which can be got in no 
other way. In any case, I am sure that the Drames 
Philosophiques of Renan are not jokes, or fantasies, or 
pieces of whimsical irony, but magazines of sound 
thought. I do not agree, but indeed disagree very 
strongly, with the anti-democratic trend of Caliban, 
but for all that it is full of wonderful satire, and I 
should like nothing better than to be able to quote largely 
from it on this occasion. Take, for example, the wonderful 
story of Caliban’s coup d’éiat at Milan. Caliban in Renan’s 
sequcl to The Tempest is supposed to have come back, partly 
forgiven and partly ignored, with his old master to the duke- 
dom of Milan. There he becomes a Proletarian agitator and 
skilfully engineers a revolutionary coup d’état while Prospero 
is dreaming over his books of magic. The scene, laid in the 
Square at Milan just before the revolution comes off, is most 
vivid and amusing. There is a great crowd and much 
animated conversation. Caliban goes up and down among 
the people talking revolution. Another quite delightful scene 
is that in the Great Hall in which the crowd express their 
delight at the social revolution that has come about and the 
happiness that will ensue. One or two criticisms are made, 
but they are drowned with the ery, ‘‘ Down with all whe 
distrust the people !” 

There is an even more amusing passage after the revolution 
has succeeded and Caliban is lodged in the Ducal palace 
and gets into the bed of the Sovereign of Milan. 
Another very exquisite piece of irony is to be found in 
Prospero’s conversation with some of his old courtiers who 
think the time has come to make terms with the Proletariat. 
Take, for example, the speech of one of them :— 


might at last become the medium ef 


“Heavens! Everything's relative. Men are made by their 
position, not by themselves. Caliban’s the man of the present 
situation—he’s saving us. If we resist we shall only exasperate 
him.” 

The Priest of Nemi is full of sly hits impartially delivered 
against Ritualistic Religion and Latitudinarianism, Freedom 
and Strict Government, Democracy and Aristocracy, Humani- 
tarianism and Realism in Politics. The Abbess of Jouarre, 
which Mr. Robertson rather primly condemns for its impro- 
priety (I should have preferred to condemn it because of 
Renan’s assumption that you must be sexual even when the 
greatest things are at stake), is a very able philosophical 
reflection. Especially is this the case in the passage in which 
the aristocratic soldier who serves in the Terror explains 
why he put his sword at the disposal of the men he hates and 
condemns as the enemies not only of France, but of the 
human race. It is a passage whic ‘h, if | prope rly unde ‘rstood, 
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explains how certain we are to Cefeat our own ends if we try 
to spread freedom to other countries not by example but by 
anything approaching force or external pressure. Renan 
saw that so clearly and rationalized it so ably that it is a 
notable contribution to the art of practical politics. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracney. 


BOOKS. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Mr. Basit. BLACKWELL has published two new volumes of the 
Percy Reprints, and each of them enriches the series. Mr. 
L. Rice Oxley has edited Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, and so 
made freely available the truest fount of parody, nonsense, and 
political satire in the English language. Who can resist those 
great didactic poems, ** The Progress of Man ”’ and ** The Loves 
of the Triangles’ ? It was from the former that we learnt : — 
‘** First—to each living thing, whate’er its kind, 

Some lot, some part, some station is assign’d. 

The feather’d race with pinions skim the air— 

Not so the mackarel, and still less the bear.” 
The other informed us of “* the sly Rectangle’s too licentious 
love,’ and the hopeless, timid passion of the fair Parabola :— 

‘Not thus Hyperbola :—with subtlest art 

The blue-cyed wanton plays her changeful part ; 

Quick as her conjugated axes move 

Through every posture of luxurious love, 

Her sportive limbs with easiest grace expand ; 

Her charms unveil’d provoke the lover's hand :— 

Unveil’d, except in many a filmy ray 

Where light Asymptotes o'er her bosom play, 

Nor touch her glowing skin, nor intercept the day.” 
Nor can I refrain from quoting the annotation to the last 
extract: ‘ Hyperbola—Not figuratively speaking, as in 
rhetoric, but mathematically; and therefore blue-cyed.” 
The other addition to the serics is a very charming sixteenth- 
century tale of an impoverished Spanish nobleman, The 
Pleasaunt Historie of Lazarillo de Tormes, ‘* drawen out of 
Spanish by David Rouland of Anglesey,” and now edited by 
Prof. J. K. V. Crofts. 

For the New Aldine Library Miss Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 
has compiled an excellent selection of passages and illustrations 
from The Old English Gardening Books (Hopkinson). Mr. 
Jan Ferguson has written a book original in scheme and forcible 
in modern applications, but not very notable for research, 
The Philosophy of Witchcraft. It is good to be reminded that 
the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages were not as foolish and 
ignorant as they are often proclaimed : they had the know- 
ledge of antiseptic surgery and anaesthetics in some measure, 
and it was after the Renaissance that surgery once more 
became dirty and difficult. As late as the eighteenth century 
and even, I think, through some part of the nineteenth, the 
flesh of mummies was a well-favoured medicine ; and the Jews 
did a roaring trade in faking recent corpses into * antiques ” 
and selling the product as genuine mummy. 

Mr. Ford Madox lord has given us a personal memoir of 
Joseph Conrad (Duckworth). ‘The two collaborated and were 
intimate friends. The memories are a little “ written up,” 
and Mr. Ford’s subjective experiences make up the bulk of the 
book. But we remember that Mr. Ford was introduced to 
Mr. Conrad as the greatest living stylist, and spoken of con- 
tinually as “a writer too individual ever to have a public for 
his writings ~ ; and, after all, a good deal of Conrad emerges 
from the book. Mr. J. M. Murry has republished hismonthly 
aspirations in the Adelphi, and entitled the collection, To the 
Unknown God (Cape). “The first two volumes of The Lives 
of the Rakes, by Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, are published by 
Messrs. Philip Allan: the first volume is devoted to Old 
Rowley, Charles II., the other to The Restoration Rakes. Mr. 
Laurence Binyon has selected and arranged The Golden 
Treasury of Modern Lyrics (Macmillan), but we doubt whether 
he has quite mastered the puzzles of a gold standard. 

We have received from Messrs. John Lane a good translation 
of a very useful book on Gauguin, by M. Robert Rey. It is 
rather disappointing to see forty reproductions of photographs 
and remember the colouring of the paintings themselves ; 
but, heaven knows, it would have been fifty times worse to 
have cn attempt at coloured reproduction. A_ pleasing 
edition of Lord Morley’s Edmund Burke has been produced 





nd 
by Mr. Alfred A. Knopf. Colonel Benjamin Bathurst has 
brought to light a series of letters from Queen Mary II, ang 
Queen Anne, written when they both were Princesses, and 
Mary, at least, a highly romantic young lady. She Was 
abominably ungrammatical ; her spelling is almost incredible 
The following is a typical extract :— 

“It is very trew I play at cards but it is not trew what Mp 
Dolly sais of my sister and I. it is very trew that Mrs. Jenin, 
and Mrs. Worcley has had a quera!, but what Mrs. Viliers dos sq 
I do not know for I have not hared of her since.” y 
The letters make an amusing book, and are published }y 
Messrs. Robert Holden as Letters of Two Queens. j 

We regret that we omitted to mention in the article we prin. 
ted last week on the Brontés that the Haworth Edition of thejy 
works is published by Mr. John Murray. 

Tue Lirerary Eprop, 


FASCIST AND COMITADJL 


The Fascisti Exposed. By Giacomo Matteotti. (1.L.P. Publica 
tion Dept. 2s. 6d.) 

The Comitadji Question in Southern Serbia. By R. A. Reig 
D.Se. (Printed for the author by Hazell, Watson and Viney, 


Tue present writer's first experience of the Fascisti was 
before the revolution, in Fiume and the new Italian territory 
round Trieste. They did not make a very good impression 
on him, but struck him much as one would expect the Black. 
and-Tans to strike a foreign visitor to Ireland. There wer 
plenty of stories of their methods to bear this out : he was 
shown the ruins of the Balkan Hotel in Trieste, and of the 
Slovene halls and sokol houses, which they had burnt ; and 
their very bearing in the streets witnessed to it. On calling 
at the office of a Slovene journal, he found a pretty little 
baby Carabineer sitting on the steps outside the door. The 
editor, apparently, had been threatened by the local Fascisti 
with having his office burnt down, and had applied to the 
Government for protection. This was the protection they 
had given him. The present writer asked the lad what were 
his instructions if the Fascisti arrived : was he to hold them 
at bay single-handed ? ‘Oh no,” he said. ‘ Naturally | 
couldn’t shoot at an Italian. I am to reason with them!” 
For in Trieste the question was national rather than political 
the subjugation of a local race whom the Italians have alway: 
disliked. In short, the Fascists were much like any othe 
unoflicial army of occupation—quite as unpopular and, it 
appeared, quite as deservedly so. 

The next experience of them which he had was after th: 
revolution, in Italy proper, when, in the corridor of a train 
he accidentally trod on a Fascist’s stomach. His forme 
impressions naturally made him expect to be thrown through 
the window ; but instead, the Fascist sprang to his feet and- 
apologized. 

It was plain there were two sides to the question of 
Fascism! ‘Travelling through Italy and_ Sicily 
endorsed the impression general here, that Fascism lid 
produced a kind of regeneration: that public services an 
public morals had improved. In one remote hill town i 
Sicily, a restaurant keeper tried to enforce a bill about thre 
times as big as was reasonable, and the writer not onl 
refused to pay, but could not. A friendly Italian took t! 
case to the local Fascist chief, and he sent for the restaurant! 
keeper, who arrived wrapped up in his great hood like 
particularly baleful and rheumatic owl, and cross-questione! 
him severely. Then he teck the bill and ** wrote it down 
quarter,” and with that the inn keeper had to be content. 

But once again it was plain there were two sides to tl 
question. It may be all very well to mulct cheating im 
keepers, but the incident showed how completely Fascis! 
had taken charge of the publie conscience : and thie state 0! 
affairs evinced in his book by Signor Matteotti, the murdered 
Socialist, is really the only possible outcome of such al 
attitude. This book, which is written not at all in the usuil 
propagandist manner, with no flowery phrases and exccratio® 
and callings of Heaven to witness, is in fact chicfiy compose! 
of statistics, intended in the first place to prove that Fascist 
has done nothing to better the material condition of Italy. 
and in the second that, even if it had, the price paid woul! 
be far too great. The first half of the book, then, consis’ 
of economic statistics : the second half is practically a tabl 
of the public liberties which have been destroyed. The cm 
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inst has js that Fascism does not, and never will, recognize itself as 
3 +4: re} ¢ , ve itce s ‘ »s of ee . 
II. and a political party : it can only conceive itself as the Forces s The Magic of Islam” 
8, and Good. By corollary, therefore, all its opponents are the re ect etn Htc 
he Was Forces of Evil : and Fascism considers it not only has a right, NORTH AFRICAN MOTOR TOURS 
redible, but a duty, to suppress them by every possible violence. fted dates ‘or daws 10" pit indepe on Sgt wea 
the whole of 


The chief liberties, of course, with which it has summarily 


at Mrs dealt are freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom Algeria Tunisia Morocco en 
_ > renc 


Jenings ess, the right to strike, and the right to appeal 
iets fof the Press, - * sn + gait RABAT, MARRAKESH (Morocco City), FEZ, FIGIG 
y against wrongful dismissal. All these, one can only say LAGWAT, BOU SAADA, BISKRA. CONSTAN. 


frankly, it has abolished absolutely. TINE, TUGGURT, TUNIS, KAIRWAN, TIMGAD, 






hed by It would be most certainly as well for all believers in bene- CARTHAGE. The palm-clad OASES of the SAHARA. 
* it iy . The snow-capped Atlas. Across the Sahara by 12-wheeled 
yolent despotism to read this book: it is something of an Desert Cars. 
- . . Pp » T ~ . ’ r 
re Prin. | eye-opener to the inevitable methods and consequences of LONDON TO ALGIERS IN TWO DAYS 
of their * s vm ¢ ompany's own Express Mail Steamers from Marscilles and Borde auc 
such a despotism. ppm sarniia own eon (24) the wonder of North Africa. 
“ . oe? ompany's own Luxurious Private ars. 
In turning to Macedonian politics, of course, one has to Special feature: The fares are abeclasely inchusive, éves of Gearultiat, 
7 o ege ° . aths, Afternoon Tea, etc., ete 
om, lower one’s standard of civilization pretty considerably ; — Sse 





a: Full parnicuiars from any Toure Agence or 
JERENCH LINE, Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, Lide 


but there is at least a superficial resemblance between the 
22, PALL MALL, LONDON, $.W.1 


Comitadjis and the pre-revolution Istrian Fascisti. But, 
unfortunately, Professor Reiss does not attempt to produce 












-ublicas a really sober analysis in the way that Signor Matteotti has. 
His book is anti-Bulgar propaganda pure and simple: a 

vo typical example of the sort of information on Balkan questions 

a which alone reaches the unhappy Englishman. It is taken | , 
ti was as an undeniable premise that all Bulgars are black and all | |NW4g’} 
rritory Serbs are white, and that the sole trouble in Macedonia is | |RAR4 } /j—? - 
ression the wicked and unjustifiable pretensions of Bulgaria to : am Kr o 
Black- annexation, Of course, a great deal cf what Professor Reiss ore 419 -J 
e were says is true : it is largely what he leaves out that renders his | a 
le Was work misleading. Hie talks of Bulgarian coercion, but 
of the entirely omits, for instance, to mention the way in which. | 
3 and} the autonomist candidates in Yugo-Slav_ territory were 


calling treated in the Serbian elections. He even makes capital 
























































’ little out of the fact that most of them afterwards stood as 
The | Communists—the explanation for this being, of course, 
ascisti that they stood as Communists because their lives were thus TENE S roe ee Cr ee 
s a ae e<CHENES . i 
to the a shade safer than if they stood as Autonomists—a reason { we Peosrmnnr rie? | 
they which was fully recognized by the electors. cua Sarimcao | 
L were As for the list of Bulgarian atrocities, such lists are ready | Se sigs st 
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either to the hand or to the mind of any party in any Balkan 
State, so far as the present writer's experience goes! yy, 


CROSSINGS. 


Crossings : a Fairy Play. By Walter do la Mare. 
by Armstrong Gibbs... (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


With music 


Wuen Mr. de la Mare writes a play like this, it is implicitly 

pretty severe indictment of our stage: indeed, one can 
safely say that the stage, as it is at present at any rate 
offers very little outlet for Mr. de la Mare’s peculiar genius 
—as indeed it offers very little outlet for most of the best of 
the men who are writing to-day. This difficulty is not so 
much intrinsic as technical. Mr. de la Mare has an extra- 
ordinarily keen visual imagination ; and beautiful as is his 
handling of our sense of hearing, it is ultimately to our 
sense of sight that he most appeals. It is therefore a priori 
conceivable that for an ideal stage he would be an ideal 
playwright ; but then one comes down to technique and 
mechanics, and one has to admit that the stage has not yet 
been invented which could even begin to translate Mr. de la 
Mare’s best conceptions into solid spectacle. Indeed, the 
cinema in a way seems & more promising medium for him 
than the stage. In short, the idea of seeing one of Mr. de la 
Mare’s fairies travestied on the boards by flesh and blood is, 
to me at least, revolting. 

Some of this, of course, has plainly struck Mr. de la Mare, 
and he has honestly tried to render his creations more com- 
monplace in order to bring them more within the reach of 
stage production, but he is obviously incapable—thank 
Heaven !—of rendering them commonplace enough. So the 
present play seems rather to fall between two stools: it is 
neither in the generally accepted sense of the word a good 
stage play, nor is it good Mr. de la Mare. There is one 
suggestion he makes for which something might be said 
both for and against. Crossings has been produced by 
school-children, and he suggests that school-children would 
make an ideal cast for it. Looked at from the conventional 
point of view, one cannot agree: there is considerable 
characterization in it of a kind too subtle for a school-child 
to be able to take in. One feels that the children in the 
play, at any rate, would have to be acted by grown-ups— 
even if some of the grown-ups could conceivabiy be acted by 
children. Moreover, the words and tunes of many of the songs 
would be extremely difficult for children, unless they were 
very highly trained indeed. 

But, on the other hand, when I am faced with a play 
which obviously cannot be acted perfectly, I would rather 
see it acted extremely badly than merely competently. If 
the acting is bad enough to become merely symbolic—a 
kind of skeleton—the audience can superimpose on it a 
perfect mental performance, which goes on behind their own 
skeleton 


eyes, synchronous with the mnemonics on the 
stage. That seems why Shakespeare is often so much more 


attractive when acted really badly by amateurs than when 
competently produced in the West End. And 
certainly a lot to be said for putting a play like this in the 
hands of a cast which could not begin to achieve technical 
competency with it, instead of a cast whose technical com- 
petency would obscure the vast extent of what they missed. 

Almost half the book is occupied with plates of the music 
specially composed by Mr. Armstrong Gibbs. With the 
publishers’ statement that this music is * brilliantly appro- 
priate’ no one is likely to agree. “ Brilliant’ is the last 
word one would apply to Mr. Gibbs's composition, which is 
generally in the nature of pretty competent studies on 
borrowed or mediocre themes—something like what used to be 
salled Connecting Episodes. And imagine expecting a child, 
even a fairly highly trained one, to sing a semi-tone above the 
accompaniment! It is unfortunate that it is so seldom that 
poets, artists, and musicians ever consort with members of 
each other's calling of equal calibre to themselves. It is 
rarely indeed that a good poct gets set by an equally good 
musician, or that a great musician takes a genuine poet for 
his librettist. One of the few collaborations of two arts in 
the last decade which really can be said to be appropriate 
was in Flora: otherwise, Mr. de la Mare has been as 
unlucky in his illustrators as he has now been in his 
composer, 
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| name of a notorious legal official of the time. 
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IRELAND. 


Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn. With an oa ag by the 
Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. (Ernest Benn. 8. 6d.) 
Tus is the opening volume of a series edited Me Mr. Fisher 
under the title of The Modern World ; a Survey of Historica 
Forces. Its aim is to meet a very real want. We are 
living in a new order of things which most of us dislike ang 
few of us understand. Whether we like or dislike it matters 
little ; whether we understand it matters a great deal. Only 
in so far as we do so can we either estimate its values or discern 
its possibilities ; we must see before we can foresee. The 
design of the writers is to describe, with such historica] 
illustrations as may be necessary, “the tendencies and 
forces, political, economical and _ intellectual, which are 

moulding the lives of contemporary States.” 

In this suggestive study of Ireland Mr. Gwynn rightly 
gives a high place among his sources to the novel of national 
life. Who can know Scotland who does not know Scott? 
There is, indeed, only one Scott. But the Ireland of the 
past has Miss Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent ; that of yester- 
day Mr. William O’Brien’s When We Were Boys; that of 
our own time George Birmingham, Mr. Gerald O*Donoyan, 
Mr. Conal O'Riordan; and if one hesitates to include the 
author of Ulysses, the book is one which no one taking stock 
of the Ireland of to-day can overlook. writers are 
at once living, and, in their respective fields, true to life, 
The qualification is necessary, for there are many such fields, 
because there are many Irelands. ‘he key to the Irish 
enigma is the recognition of the fallacy of the “Ireland a 
Nation” theory. Ireland is net,and has never been, a nation; 
its life is sectional, or tribal, not national; its civilization 
is that of a group of clans. Such, till 1746, was that of the 
Seottish Highlands. But the Highlands were not Scotland; 
and it came to an end after Culloden. In Ireland, outside the 
Pale, it was universal; and it survives in own time. 
This is not to say that Ireland cannot become a nation; 
this remains to be seen. But there is little parallel between the 


Those 


our 


Highlands of the eighteenth century and Ireland of the 
twentieth ; the genius of a people is a thing as stubborn 


as it is undelinable ; and the age of nation-making is past, 
It is improbable that it can be recalled to meet a particular 
hardly can a people develop on other than its own lines. 
in Ireland 


case ; 
The suflicient reason for the failure of English rule 
is that from the first it was an attempt to 
alien culture, social, economic, political and religious, upon 
a race singularly tenacious of its own. Such an attempt, 
to have any prospect of success, requires tact and disinter- 
estedness. ‘Tact, however, is not an English virtue ; and 
disinterestedness is the last word to be applicd to our 
dealings with Ireland from the time of Strongbow to the 
Union, 

English law was hated, not so much because it was unjust 
in itself, as because it was foreign. ‘The people organized 
themselves outside it; the Land League, founded by Davitt 
in 1879, was “in essence a Trade Union of Irish tenants”; 
and, when Parnell threw the Parliamentary party into th 
movement, Ireland became “ virtually one vast secret society.’ 
Such societies are social evils of their 
worst crimes were committed on peasants, 
But the Catholic population, partly from terror, partly from 
a perverted patriotism, would take no part in bringing the 
murderers to justice; witnesses refused to evidence, 
juries to cenvict. Mence the system of jury packing; an evil, 
but the lesser of two evils: ‘* Peter the Packer” was the nick- 
Its justification 
was that the law would have broken down without it ; offences 
against the person, including murder, are net regarded by 


foree en 


and ruthless: many 


peasants by 


give 


general opinion in Ireland as particularly heinous crimes. 
Hence also the attitude of the majority of the Bishops, 


whose support of the Nationajist movement was lukewarm. 
On the whole, the Church was a moderating influence, and 
the clergy, as far as it was in their power to do so, discouraged 
violence. Later, in the orgy of murder which followed the 
Easter rebellion of 1916, they were divided and timid. The 
state of guerilla war degenerated into a savage strugglé 
between assassination and reprisals, accompanied by every 
circumstance of atrocity and even of sacrilege ; ** fear became 
the leading feature in Irish life.””. The Bishops as a body were 
silent. Their silence did not increase their moral weight @ 
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A LETTER FROM 


DR. R. F. HORTON 


to the Editor of 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A., Minister 
of Lyndhurst-road Congregational Church, 
Hampstead, has sent the following letter to the 


Editor of Public Opinion, and has given | 


permission for its publication :— 
Lyndhurst-road Church, 


Hampstead, N.W. 3. | 


To the Editor of Public Opinion. 
Dear Sir,— 


Real gratitude impels me to write. You sent | 
me a copy of your paper some weeks ago. This | 
Mi t . . | 

led me to take it in. But I little thought what a | 


joon Was coming to me. , 

I cannot express strongly enough my admira- 
tion of the way in which the real thought of the 
veck is collected and put into a few pages. In 
vain one tries to read all papers and magazines, 
and consequently one’s view of the world is 
always partial and imperfect. But you do ina 
way read all, and give your readers the resuit 
of a great achievement in diligent searching and 
observation. 

Iam recommending those whom I can influ- 
ence to read your paper. It is the wholesomest 
and the widest thing I know in the modern 
Press. I dare say you have many acknowledg- 
ments as warm as mine—I hope you have—but | 
write, as I said, impelled by sheer gratitude. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ROBERT F. HORTON. 


PUBLIC OPINION’S OBJECT 








The chief object of Public Opinion is to provide | 


busy men and women with a handy summary of 
the best thought and activity of the best men 
and women of the day from the World’s best 
Papers, Magazines, and Books. 

It inferms, stimulates, and saves time in a 
unique way. it is readable from beginning to 
end, because it is supremely interesting. It is a 
great acquisition to any house, because it 
interests everyone. 


THREEPENCE WEEKLY 


A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard addressed to 
MANAGER, “ PUBLIC OPINION,” 
44 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Publi 5 Opin ion can be sent post free to any address: at home 
7s. 7d. for six months, or abroad for 15s. 2d. a year. 
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the credit of their Church. But their position, it must be 
acknowledged, was a difficult one. Nothing that they could 
have said would have had the slightest effect ; it would have 
proclaimed their own impotence ; a public condemnation of 
the atrocities would have still further estranged a population 
whose relations with the Church were already strained to 
breaking-point ; they dared not provoke a rupture. It was 
not heroic ; but it was not unnatural ; how far their timor- 
ousness affected Irish religion the future will show. Mr. 
Gwynn is cautious; but he admits that, “on the whole, 
the effect of the revolution has been to dethrone the clergy ”’ ; 
and that ** the distrust of clerical power in politics has become 
general among Irish laymen throughout the present century.” 
Nor is this the case only in politics: ** There is reason to 
believe that their control over individual morals has been 
a good deal shaken during the years of civil distraction. 
But this (he concludes) will doubtless return, at least to the 
point where lay opinion supports it.” It may be so, but 
to say this is to admit that the centre of gravity has shifted. 
And Catholicism is an absolute religion: ‘* Everything or 
nothing” is its claim. It is probably too soon to decide 
to what extent the Church has lost its hold on the people ; 
and those who have the best means of knowing are the least 
likely to say what they know. But there are elements of 
disaffection; and such elements are contagious. Ireland 
is the one country left in which it could be said, at least till 
lately, that the people were unquestionably and whole- 
heartedly Catholic. Should they cease to be so; should 
Catholics become, as they have become in the Latin countries, 


a section, and a_ necessarily decreasing section, of the 
community, the European religious situation would be 


changed. 

The British Government has been reproached with the 
surrender of 1922; Irish loyalists felt, and feel, that they 
were betrayed. They could not but feel this, because both 
the surrender and the policy which led up to it bore the 
personal impress of the shifty and unscrupulous man of 
genius whose dictatorship was unquestioned in what a recent 
writer describes as the * stertorous. and. servile Parliament ”’ 
of the time. It is an acute saying of Thucydides that men 
resent trickery more than open violence. In the Ireland 
of the Union English Toryism was detested ; in the Ireland 
of the Disunion English Democracy, or what passes for such, 
is despised. All that can be pleaded is that the alternative 
was civil war on a scale which public opinion would not have 
tolerated. The same motives which made Wellington grant 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829 made some such measure 
as the Treaty of 1922 inevitable. The form which it took 
was that which came naturally to its framers, whose type 
was not that of Wellington, and was indeed new in English 
political life. But the Treaty itself was imposed by circum- 
stances ; it had to be. 

Whether the Government of Ireland established under it 
ean be lasting is another question. In his important book 
on the Irish Revolution Professor Alison Phillips answers 
it in the negative. The clan civilization is, he believes, 
indigenous and ineradicable ; and he foresees a period of 
acute party conflict, probably even of civil war, which wil 
create a demand on the part of the rival factions for the 
intervention of a foreign Power. Recent developments look 
in this direction. It must be admitted, however, be this as 
it may, that so candid an expression of opinion on the part 
of a Professor holding a chair in the territory of the Free State 
is evidence that there is greater liberty of thought and even 
of speech in the New Ireland than might have been supposed. 

Z. 


NOTABLE BOOKS. 


MAP OF ROMAN BRITAIN. (Ordnance Survey. 4s. net.) 

Tims excellent map, showing in a scale of sixteen miles to 
an inch the physical features coloured and the Roman roads 
and settlements, will earn for the Ordnance Survey the 
gratitude of the many people who are seriously interested in 
Roman Britain. The compiler sticks to facts. He marks 


the roads only so far as they are proved to have existed ; 
gaps in a highway, such as the road to Deva (Chester), are 
indieated with a dotted line ; missing portions, as in the roads 
which must have led from Deva into. Wales, or again, from 
Colchester to Dunwich, or from London to Anderida (Pevensey) 
are si:nply left blank. 


Thus, the map represents the present 





state of our knowledge, and fresh discoveries may be noted ag 
they occur. The compiler is up to date ; he marks Folkestone 
as a Roman site, which Mr. S. E. Winbolt has recently proved 
it to be : Mamucium, and not Mancunium, is rightly adopted 
as the Roman name of Manchester. Both the Roman and 
the modern names of settlements are given on the map, 
with an index in the introductory pamphlet. The adven- 
turous motorist with a taste for antiquities should essay 
a tour of England, following the Roman roads as here given, 
He would be well rewarded. 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF wor. 
CESTER. Edited by William Page and J. W. Willis-Bund. 
Vol. IV. (St. Catherine Press. 63s. net.) 


ANOTHER volume finished ten years ago but delayed by the 

War has been added to the great Victoria County History 

It describes in detail the parishes in the Hundreds of Pershore 

and Doddingtree—delectable places like Pershore itself, 

Broadway, Areley Kings which Layamon knew in the year 

1200, Madresfield, Strensham, Hanley Child, and many 

more—as well as the city and cathedral of Worcester. Other 

sections deal with ancient earthworks, with the social and 
economic history, and with the schoois. Professor Stenton’s 
history of Worcester is excellent, and Mr. Brakspear’s full 
account, with a large plan and many photographs, of the 
eathedral and the great monastery is of prime importance. 

The innumerable photographs of the village churches and 

manor-houses are always attractive in any volume of the 

Victoria History, but Worcester, with its stone-built and 

stone-roofed houses, is an exceptionally interesting county 

for anyone who cares for domestic architecture. Let us add 
that the completion of this great survey of the English 
counties is a matter of national importance. Everyone who 
ean should subscribe for the history of his own county at least. 

ENGLISH PORTRAITURE IN THE NATIONAL POR- 
TRAIT GALLERY. By Anthony Bertram. (Jolin Lane. 
5s. net.) 

In the first chapter of this very complete little review of 

English Portraiture from the period preceding Van Dyck to 

Sargent, Mr. Bertram puts up a very agile defence of por- 

traiture as one of the higher forms of painting. [lis short 

analysis of aesthetic principles is quite an achievement, 
although some of the points he raises to show how arrange- 
ment and design can express character are a little too hurried 
and immature. To say that a horizontal line is always peaceful, 

a vertical line noble, zig-zag line exciting, or that red signifies 

the passionate, blue the gentle, and purple the sombre, is to 

assume that everyone's associations fit into the same mould. 

Apart from a few such hasty opinions, the book forms a 

selective and compact little guide to the collection in the 

National Portrait Gallery. 

BENEATH AFRICAN GLACIERS: The Humours, 
Tragedies and Demands of an East Africe2n Govern- 
ment Station, as Experienced by 2n Official’s Wife ; 
with some Personal Views on Native Life and Costumes. 
By Anne Dundas. (Witherby. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue long sub-title of this book describes it sufficiently, and 
may perhaps suggest the question whether it is well that the 
wives of officials should write books. The most interesting 
thing in it is the description of pursuing a smart, fastidiously 
white-robed butler to his home in the native quarter and 
finding him squatted naked by the hearth. Feeling her 
presence indiscreet the lady withdrew unobserved. But was 
jt discreet to describe and comment? One thing, at any rate, 
is sure: the comments on mission work are neither discreet 
nor fair. Also, it is true that insistence on monogamy makes 
it difficult to spread Christianity in Africa; but really, other 
people have discovered that before. 

JUNGLE BEASTS I HAVE CAPTURED. 
(Heinemann. 15s.) 

Mr. Mayer, who had long experience in a circus before he 

became a hunter, seeking to capture, not to slay, evidently 

knows an immense deal about wild beasts at large, and in 
captivity, and he is a first-rate hand at telling his story. 
xcept for reminiscences of the circus life, this book is con- 
cerned with work in the Malay jungles, and this reviewer 
has not often read anything more readable. Some of the yarns 
are grim enough, especially those about netting orang-outangs ; 

but perhaps the most entrancing concerns the taking of a 

rhinoceros and her calf. Imagine netting a rhino: imagine 

having to get it from the jungle to its destination! It weighs 
two tons. and, unlike the elephant, cannot be induced to walk. 


By Charles Mayer. 
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GENTLE AND GOOD MR. GALSWORTHY. 


The White Monkey. By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
The Constant Nymph. By Margaret Kennedy. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Young Mrs. Cruse. By Viola Meynell. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Suprrose Mr. Galsworthy wrote a life of St. Francis or Caesar 
Borgia. . . . I am sure that his impartiality would not fail 
him. He would know so well the balance of virtue and vice 
in the human soul. Not even a Borgia could impose upon 
that sweet, reasonable heart of his: no, Mr. Galsworthy 
would understand and pity his shortcomings. He would sce 
the kindliness of St. Francis, too, and portray him as a human 
being, good and bad in a pathetic, rather lovable mixture. 
It takes two to make a scoundrel: it takes two to make a 
saint. Mr. Galsworthy has a great probity of artistic con- 
science. He would never be a party to such a conspiracy of 
two. In all circumstances he would be disinterested and 
detached; but he would always think the best. 

In a way, we can honour that detachment. An author 
botches his work if he sides with one set of characters and 
blackguards the other. The villain of an Elizabethan play 
sometimes creeps to the front of the stage and expounds the 
true wickedness of his nature. He puts himself out to draw 
the anger of the audience. There is nothing to be done but 
laugh at the naiveté of the playwright. But that is extreme. 
It is an aesthetic childishness if there is an obvious and 
unredeemed villain at all. The problem of being fair to all 
the characters in a work of fiction is very serious ; but the 
solution does not lie in Mr. Galsworthy’s procedure. There 
is always in Mr. Galsworthy a weakness, a lack of power, that 
shows us we are not in the presence of greatness. The cause 
of it is exactly this pale charity of his. 

The truth, I imagine, is something like this :—The author 
must not take sides, but he must give the reader an oppor- 
tunity for taking sides. Even that need not be a blank, 
straightforward, crude opportunity ; good and evil may be 
dispersed among the characters as far as you wish ; it is rather 
that an idea must be set loose in the tale upon which it is 
impossible for the reader not to make a judgment. The idea 
need not be explicit, and certainly the judgment must not be 
prejudiced. It does not matter, you see, where the problem 
lies ; you may even have a division into sheep and goats, now, 
so long as the reader is allowed to choose (or to think that he 
chooses) which he will take for sheep and which for goats. Or 
you may, if you wish it, conduct your story much more 
abstractly. The design of Aeschylus in the Prometheus 
trilogy seems to have been to state the opposition of the 
human and the divine code in the universe ; and you will find 
yourself taking sides, one way or the other, in accordance 
with your own height of consciousness and your own essential 
judgments. But you do not lose sympathy with Prometheus 
or with Zeus whichever side you take: you do not lose 
awareness, that is, of an issue. The magnitude of the issue 
has dignified both contestants: you judge indeed, but you 
judge with a free mind, never seduced by attacks on your 
Physical affections or your casual opinions. 

There are no issues of any force in Mr. Galsworthy ; and he 
thas so many small competences that we are saddened to 
observe how little he really works upon us. The White 
Monkey is one of his best novels ; there is a cleanliness and 
tact in it that wins admiration. If only he could blow more 
strongly! Isn't it, by the way, a mark of deficient energy 
that Mr. Galsworthy should devote himself so single-heartedly 
to the Forsytes ? He never explodes into novels of a different 
genre; he never abandons the country in which he has made 
himself at home. Yet the best thing in the book is incidental, 
and has no Forsytes at all deeply involved. Mr. Bicket, a 
Cockney, steals books from his employer to sell ; his wife has 
pneumonia and his wages aren't big enough to pay for doctors 
and foods and medicines. Of course, he isn’t clever at it: 
he is soon caught and dismissed from his job. But Mrs. Bicket 
is almost recovered, and when she sees her husband struggling 
against poverty and despair she commits 2 greater crime than 
duis : she poses in the nude for an artist. Here Mr. Galsworthy’s 
tenderness has free and full play ; and as their consciousness 





—— 
of sin is in some degree the villain of the piece the story gains 
a small air of importance. The Forsyte instalment is simpler 
and more continuous than usual: it is less impressive but 
more direct. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy’s new novel, The Constant Nymph, 
is very jolly to read, and she manages a great number of 
characters with an admirable ease. We begin with a house 
in the Tyrol, overrun with the wild children of a promiscuous 
genius. They have had no education and much experienee ; 
they have no manners and few morals ; but some of them, 
at least, inherit intelligence ard personality—it depends 
which mother they belong to; there is one strain of utter 
stupidity. Their father dies and they are rescued from their 
squalor by disapproving relatives. Miss Kennedy has the 
astonishing good sense to make the taming they undergo fairly 
good for thcm—or anyhow net downright bad for them. The 
most interesting and enchanting of all the children is the 
hardest used. She has a very grown-up and very child-like 
love for another savage of genius, a friend of her father’s, and 


| they have a woeful time between them. This is ccitainly the 


best novel I have read in which a genius plays any pert, 
Miss Romer Wilson, who had a vegue two or three ycars ago, 
is ludicrous in comparison with Miss Kernedy. 

But a genius is never a suitable subject for a novel. Miss 
Kennedy gives us the conventional type of gcrius, a man for 
whom no other people exist, who is quite without ethical 
standards or moral stamina. She certainly makes the type 
both extravagant and convincirg. But just because a genius 
expresses himsclf in his work primarily, and not so essentially, 
quite, in his life, he really banishes himsclf from: gocd fiction, 
Kither we are disappointed in the refercnecs to his Gwn creation, 
or we see him to be a little sccond-rate as an clomcnt for 
situations. For in novels the charactcrs are gcniuscs cxactly 
in their own contribution to the story ; that is their supreme 
life, and they are ecmplete and poignant cnly in the stretch 
of action that takes place in the novel itsclf. They must 
not be allowed any qualities that are not lived cut bcfore us, 

Miss Meynell has arranged her volume of short stories very 
oddly. There are two excellent storics ; cme is put in the 
middle and one at the end. Now, since Miss Mcyncll’s prose 
is lifeless and sober, we are not prepared at all for the 
sheek of excellence. Her prose becomes sdequate whcn 
there is passion and thought behind it ; but we find it discour- 
aging when she is merely being intelligent or slightly complex. 
And the better of the two stories is the last story in the book. 
There is a charm in this abstention from showmanship, but 
there is a danger, too; a reader could so easily tire before 
he got his reward. ‘* We Were Just Saying” . . . isa beautiful 
and distressing account of a conversation carricd en in front 
of a deaf old lady. All the time she is looking affably and 
brightly at the speakers, very cager that one of them should 
notice her and shout into her ear some account of the conver- 
sation ; and all the time they are discussing cruelly and bitterly 
what a nuisance the old lady is :— 

“*This that I'm going to toll you is only one little detail of 
all the trying things I've had to endure from her for a year. In 
my efforts to make her hear I've sometimes shouted myself ill 
almost, and she’s drawn beck as if I hurt her, and said that I 
didn’t need to shout so loud. So I've not only had to speak too 
low, if you please, but not too loud either. I’ve been supposed 
to know exactly the pitch of voice required. You'd think that 
to be spoken to at all they'd take as a favour. Te ie " 

“As unnoticeably as possible, Bertha spoke to Laura: ‘ What 
is it they are saying ? Something very interesting, 1 know! J 
couldn't quite hear. What are they talking about, dear ? 

ANDREW CABEY. 


THE GREEN BAY TREE. By Louis Bromfield.  (Fishe 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Even Mr. Anthony Trollope found it no joke to interest his 
readers in the first chapters of a novel. In one instance he 
grew so weary of his own beginning that he used the old 
metaphor of putting the cart before the horse. and whenevet 
he found it necessary to supply essential but rather dull informa- 
tion, apologized to his readers for allowing such a tiresome 
quadruped as a horse to appear. No wonder, then, that Mr. 
Louis Bromfield in his first novel fails to carry his readers with 
him for the first few chapters. His fault, however, lies not 
so much in obtruding the horse, but in entirely suppressing 
that animal, and without its presence the conduct of Lily 
Shane, the principal character in the book, Will be found 
extremely unconvincing. Once the first few obstacles are 
overcome, the book, with its pictures of the Middle West it 
the ‘ninctics, is absorbing reading. Old Julia Shane ol 
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of Wincheste With four portraits. 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Interesting recollections of CI urch life in London and Oxford 
during the second period of the Catholic Revival, and of the 
foundation and early l with personal remini- 
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Mr. Gindson ie, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, Bishop King, and 
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others. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
RICHARD MEUX BE NSON. 


Founder and First Superior of the Society of St. John hme: 
. Cowley. Selected from his ‘ Letters’ 
“Further Letters,” and ¢ with a Preface, by Ww. TL. 
LONGRIDGE, of the same y lso with an Appreciation 
by BISHOP GORE; : a Portrait. 2s, 6d. 
A selection, specially ‘suitable for spiritual and devotional read- 
ing, from the letters of one who is generally recognised as having 
exercised a spiritual influence almost unequalled in modern times. 
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ly of the Song of the Three Children. By 
HUBBARD, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, 


te. With Eight Illustrations in Colour by ISABEL 
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Contents The Song of the Three Children; Work and woe ship; 
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ARTHUR A. DIXON, 
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Cypress Hill is an extraordinarily life-like figure, and her dour 
presence dominating from her seclusion both her own house 
at Cypress Hill ang the Town is most clearly and vividly 
realized. The joint heroines, her daughters Lily and Irene, 
are perhaps less successful, although, as ‘the quality of the book 
improves steadily right to the end, Lily, as a mature woman, 
lives much more fully than the sketch of her as a depraved 
and calculating girl promises. One of the best realized scenes 
in the book, which covets the years from the early ‘nineties 
to 1920, is Lily’s involuntary entertainment of an invading 
Uhlan officer in 1914. As an analysis in miniature of the 
state of mind of many German oflicers it is given with extra- 
ordinary understanding. The story is long and written with 
such extreme care that at the end the reader will feel he has 
made acquaintance with a whole circle of personages, most of 
whom, it is true, he would rather not have met at all. 


OTHER NOVELS. 


Sincérité. By Mortimer Durand. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—A very original first novel dealing with the awful effect 
on a house party of the consumption of a burgundy called 
* Sincérité.” The aiectum, in vino veritas, is emphasized by 
this beverage, which appears to have a peculiar effect in 
revealing the subconscious self. Murder, the pursuit of the 
murderer, and a terrifying ghost all play their part in this 
entertaining melodrama. The book suffers a little from the 
redundancy of youth, but is it all too certain that Mr. Durand 
will lose this defect with advancing years and with the length- 
ening of the inevitable list opposite his future title-page, 
*- Other works by this author.’ 

The Nameless Order. By “ Dargon.” (John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Secret societies, attempted revolution, the Third 
International, and funds from Moscow are the subjects of this 
novel. Needless to say, therefore, it provides its readers 
with plenty of excitement. 

The Shaitlow End. By Ian Hay. (ifodder and Stoughton. 
%s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ian Hay frankly warns his readers that his 
present book deals in jocular mood with light subjects, for 
this surely cannot be called an unfair definition of his deserip- 
tive title. Many of his little studies are very funny—notably 
his description of a film melodrama—but it must be owned 
that “ shallow” was an unfortunate word for him to use in 
connexion with this collection. 

Chris Gascoyne. By A. C. Benson. 
net.)—The story of a young man who, 
livelihood, very sensibly 
London coterie of which he is more or less the centre and retires 
to the country to “ loaf and invite his soul.” Lovers of Mr. 
A. C. Benson’s writing will know with what delicacy of touch 
he describes the mental processes of the hero, as well as their 
reactions on his London friends. 

Something Lighter. By J. O. P. 


7s. 6d. 
a small 


(John Murray. 
on inheriting 


Bland. (Ueinemann. 








breaks away from the futile little | 
| Kast indicate improvement in trade 


7s. 6d. net.)—Chiefly concerned with Chinese native life. The | 
most charming thing in the book, however, is the ‘ In 


Memoriam ” preface. The scene between the author and his 
aged father is delightful reading, and the reader will owe much 
to the old man who provided the motive for this charming 
collection of studies. 

For Conduct Unbefitting. By David Whitelaw. (Holden. 
Ts. 6d. net.)—A story of spying and counter-spying in Bol- 
shevik Russia. It is breathless reading, and the escape at the 
end by aeroplane is truly thrilling. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 
[By Our Crry Eprronr.] 
IS TRADE REVIVING ? 
[To the Editor of the Speciator.] 

Sin,—The Election is over. A Party has been returned 
with a majority sufficiently large to make possible, at all 
events, a stable Government for some few years to come. 
The new Cabinet has been formed, and, with some few 
exceptions—which were bound to eccur—has commanded 
general approval in the City. In other words, the 
political excitements which have preduced so great an 
effect upon the Stock Markets and the Foreign Exchanges 
have subsided, and we are now Ieft to confront the 
prosaic realities of the situation. A recognition of that 
fact may be held responsible for a certain amount of 
profit-taking in the Stock Markets during the past week, 
and, therefore, for a set-back in prices in some directions, 
though, on the whole, a strong under-current of optimism 
yersists, and it must be some time since dealings in the 
Pndustryal section were so numerous and important 
they have been during the past month. 

While it cannot be too clearly recognized that pros- 
perity is not to be created by public speeches—else surely 





a 
under Mr. Lloyd George’s régime we should have had a 
financial and industrial millennium—the C ity noted with 
satisfaction that in his first public speech after the 
Election at the Guildhall Banquet, Mr. Baldwin empha- 
sized the two great essentials at the present moment, 
namely, world- wide peace and confidence, and, fi sowing 
upon it, a full return of industrial activity. Very much 
to the point, however, was his reminder that as regards 
financial and industrial prosperity, the final word lay 
with the peoples themselves. A Government might 
endeavour to create conditions favourable to the deve. 
lopment of individual effort and enterprise, but the 
question of initiation, effort and co-operation lay with the 
workers of the country in which the Prime Minister 
rightly included employers and employed alike. 

The City was also glad to note from two very pertinent 
and shrewd remarks that the Prime Minister is jot 
unmindful of certain difficulties which so far have tended 
to impede a return to full industrial activity. In referring 
for example, to the building trade, Mr. Baldwin made = 
suggestive remark that it was difficult to comprehend a 
one and the same moment the dearth of houses and - 
lack of employment, and again at another part of his 
speech he expressed concern that the substantial fal 
which has occurred in the price of commodities since thy 
boom period of 1919-20 should not have found its way 
fully to the purse of the consumer. In these twi 
apparently simple but really profound observations is, 
I think, to be found an appreciation in high quarters 
of the difficult nature of the social and economic 
problems which must be dealt with faithfully before 
unemployment can be adequately relieved. 

Meanwhile, however, it is satisfactory to that 
there are not wanting some definite indications of a slight 
improvement im trade. Contracts are larger in some of 
the big industries and are being made for a longer period 
ahead. ‘The latest monthly figures of the banks show an 
increase in deposits, while the substantial expa 
which has taken place in loans indicates that some of the 
growth in deposits may be attributed to trade demands 
for accommodation. Advices from the East and the Far 
conditions in those 
directions, while all the latest news from Argentina shows 
that that country is expecting to benefit by exeelient 


4 
nore 


Hsiolh 


account. The setting in motion of the Dawes Plan foi 
the financial reconstruction of Germany is also mereasing 
international confidence, and while a renewal of German 
activities may also stimulate German demands for 
capital, these forces are all working in the direction of 
greater activity in international trade. 

Finally, a reference must be made to one of the mos! 
remarkable of the week’s developments, namely, tli 
further rise in sterlmg as expressed in American currency, 
the American exchange during the week having risen to 
the highest point touched for more than a year past. | 
remains to be seen whether we are approaching the tim 
when sterling will approach the dollar parity ; but, at all 
events, it would scem that we are shaping for conditions 
making the exchanges of a more stable character, and 1! 
that occurs we shall have one of the most powerlil 
factors making for greater activity in international trac 
gencrally.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artuur W. Kippy. 
The City, November 12th. 


FINANCIAL 

Naturally the Cabinet appointment in which the Cy 

was chiefly interested, and in which it experienced 

the greatest surprise, was the selection of Mr. Winsten 

Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was a case, 
however, of surprise rather than disapproval. 


NOTES. 


Not o1 iy 
is the City prepared to suspend any prejudices it may ha 

had against Mr. Churchill, and to give him all fair play i 
in his new office, but it rather expects to find that | 
may prove a successful Chancellor. Rightly or not, 1 
has been thought in financial quarters that the p 

which Mr. Churchill now holds is one which he hes 
always coveted, not necessarily because of its nearness 
to the Premiership, but because of the opportunity which 
it undoubtedly affords for a special kind of ability. 
And while a desire for particular duties docs not neces 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 77%, 10%, 15%, 
or even 20%, according to age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer 

than necessary of comforts which this 

larger income will provide for you? 
Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income? Why noi 
make your Income surer as well as larger, and 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with its 
beneficial effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing : sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “ two vears’ 
income in one”’ will be paid to him every year 
as long as he lives. It will never fail. No move 
wcrry, no more wendering how to make ends 
meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- 
able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company 
with over £42,000,000 assets under very strict 
Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we 
caa show you how much better you can employ 
your capital—what a much larger income you 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better 
terms are granted in cases of impaired health, and 
there are many kinds of annuities, including a 
guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital 
at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 78 Canada House, 


Norfolk Sireet, London, W.C. 2. 

















“THE FOOD OF THE GODS” 


OURNVILLE | &, | 
COCOA [ass:. 


See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of chocolate 
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A large selection of 


Plain Carpets 


irom which one may readily choose the most appropriate background 
cat Migr : 

shade for a colour scheme is always on view at Story’s in standard 

makes of Axminster, from 9/9 per yd. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W, 
Story & Co., Ltd, 


xg Wl PROV) 
ad YING 
eer” opaNK 


(Formerly The Nationa! Provincial & Union Bank of Eng!and Limited,) 
Established 1833. 





Subscribed Capital « - £43,617,080 
Paid-up Capital - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - » . £9,479,416 


Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. | 





OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the world. 


| BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 
| TRUSTEESHIIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS undertaken. 
Affiliated Banks: 


COUTTS & CO., 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. | 


AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD 
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PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


HERE is a charm and individuality in the 
weaving and skilful blend of colours which have 
earned for “LUVISCA” SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 
and SOFT COLLARS a world-wide reputation 
for serviceableness under ali climatic conditions. 
LOOK FOR THE “LUVISCA” TAB ON EVERY 
GARMENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
F any difficulty in obtaining “ LUVISCA” _ Shirts, 
Pyjamas, and Soft Collars write to COURTAULDS, LTD. 
(Dept. 58M), 19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 2, who will 
send you name of your nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 
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sarily indicate fitness for them, it goes at least some 
way in that direction. 
* * * * 
Needless to say, Mr. Winston Churchill's Free Trade 
principles are not counted against him in the City; on 
the contrary, it is felt that by selecting him for the 
position of Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Baldwin 
has given a guarantee that, while the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act may ‘be put into operation in this or 
that direction, it will not be abused as a high road to 
Protectionism.. There is another reason, also, why 
bankers and business men are indulging hopes that the 
finances of the country will not suffer under Mr. Churchill's 
control. The City realizes, as perhaps the general public 
does not, that the battle for economy is in reality only 
just beginning. It was a comparatively easy matter for 
Chancellors of the Exchequer in the years immediately 
following the War to lop off huge items of expenditure. 
Many of the outlays, indeed, automatically ceased or 
gradually lessened with the end of the War, while another 
circumstance which has contributed automatically to 
lower Exchequer outlays has been the great fall in com- 
modity prices compared with the boom period. 
+ * * 


We have now, however, come to the time when, 
although it may not be a case of appointing another 
Geddes Committee with economy recommendations 
running into many millions, it is none the less 
essential that there should be further economies in 
national expenditure, and especially in Civil Service 
outlays, if Budget equilibriums and Debt redemption 
are to be maintained, let alone the chances of remission 
of taxation sufficient to relieve the industries of the 
country. I have many times pointed out in these 
columns the appalling growth in Civil Service expenditure, 
but there is little doubt that to effect economics may 
cut right across the question of “ policy,” and more 
courage will probably be required to-day to effect further 
economics than was required a few years back. In the 
matter of courage, however, Mr. Winston Churchill is 
not lacking, while he also has gifts of imagination. For 
these and other reasors, therefore, the City is disposed 
to be hopeful with regard to the outlook at the Exchequer. 
Not, however, that there are not misgivings. The new 
Chancellor may be counted upon to take his new duties 
seriously and to throw his whole energies into their 
discharge. All that the City fears is lest he should not 
adhere with sufficient rigidity to sound financial prin- 
ciples. Even in this respect, however, it is remembered 
that there have been other occasions and other places 
where Mr. Churchill has not shown himself unmindful 
of great traditions. 

A. W. k. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


QUARTERLIES. 


Tue Antriqguaries JourNaL.—Excavations at Tell cl Obeid, 


by C. Leonard Woolley. 
{One of the discoveries at Tell el Obeid is a foundation-tablet of A-an-ni- 


pad-da, King of Ur, which is probably the oldest historical record yet 
deciphered, There are good photographs of remarkable sculpture.) 
Psycur.— Materialism, Past and Present, by Bertrand 


Russell, F.R.S. 

[Mr. Russell explains how the essential dogmas of materialism have been 
undermined by the discoveries of modern science. ‘ Materialiam may be 
accepted if it means that the goal of every science is to be merged in physics, 
But. . . physics itself is not materialistic in the eld sense, since it no 
longer assumes matter as permanent substance."’| 


The Nature and Value of Rhythmic Movement, by E. Jacques- 
Dalcroze. 


MONTHLIES. 


Lonpon Mercury.—Come Si Quando, by Robert 
Bridges. 
{Here are the ancient virtues, austerity and learned versification, together 
with a passion and energy that one was not so well prepared for. The Mercury 


also contains two poems by Mr. Thomas Hardy.) 


Tue MAGAZINE.—The Mond Pictures 


Tue 


BURLINGTON in the 


National Gallery. 
(Eleven of the pietures are excellently reproduced, and there is a note by 
Lie Charles Holmes,) 


| 
| 











a . - , . b 
Tux Lasour Monruty.—The Campbell Case, by John Ross 

Campbell. 

(Mr. Campbell discloses that when the Communist Party Executive dex ided 
to subpoena leading Ministers—for the defence that was never required 
order that they might be questioned on their anti-war utterances, 
that they would have to do without Mr. MacDonald. “ Mr. 
speeches in the past, like those of the present, are masterpieces of 
is Mr. Campbell's aggrieved comment.) 

On the Road to Insurrection, by V. I. Lenin. 

[The dispatches on which Lenin, then a fugitive from Kerensky’s police 
directed Bolshevik preparations for the November revolution. His letter 
“ Concerning Compromise "’ is particularly illuminating.] : 


¢ in 
they found 
MacDonald's 
ambiguity,” 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


oe 
PLAYS. 
HayMarKET.— Old English ae 2.30—8.30 


{A disappointing play with one good typical Galsworthy 


character-study.} 


DukrE or York’s.—Charlot’s Revue - os 2.30—8.90 
[Maisie Gay, a great comic genius, at her best.] 
Lyric, HAMMersmiti.— The Duenna -. 2.30—8.15 
[Sheridan to music makes a delicious light entertainment 
in the best Hammersmith tradition.} 
Oxp Vic.—A Midsummer Night's Dream 7.30 


{On November 17th the new Old Vic gives its second 
Shakespearean play. Ji Trovatore will take the 
boards on November 20th and 22nd.] 


FILMS. 


Ar THE Tivoit Cinema, StrRaND (November 17th-24th, at 
2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).--Warning Shadows. 
{An incomparable film, with an intense dramatic story and pewerful acting, 
Urgently recommended, See notice.| 
At THE STOLL, KinGsway (November 17th-19th, continuous), 
— Secrets. 
[Norma Talmadge in the three ages of woman. 
naturalistic work and the film has charm.} 
At THE Prince oF Wares, Harrow Roap (November 17th- 
19th, continuous).—The Ancient Law. 
{An interesting Continental picture of orthodox Jewish life and ceremony 
The hero oddly resembles the serious Charles Chaplin of everyday life.) 
At THE PotytecuNic, REGENT STREET (daily, 2.50 and 8.20). 
—Pearls and Savages. 
{A good and enthralling travel-picture of New Guinea and Papua.) 


PICTURES, &c. 
Tur GrosvENoR GALLERIES, 144-146 New Bonp Srreet, 
W.1. 

Modern British Painters. 

| Most of the paintings show a great deal of efficiency, but very little inspiration] 
PaterRson’s GALLERY, 5 OL_p Bonp Street, W. 1. 

Stoneware Pottery by W. 5S. Murray. 

{Mr. Murray is now firmly installed as the most powerful potter in England, 


His work has not the same easy grace of line that Mr. Bernard Leach 
obtains, but it has a greater potential energy in its conception.) 


She does some good 





MUSIC, 
November 15th.—Autpert Hani. Royal Choral 
Society o. ee oe oe -. 2.80 
[Berlioz’s Faust. Its occasional dull patches are annihilated by the 
wild, gesticulating fervour of its dramatic numbers. | 
November 15th.—Vicroria AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
League of Arts 3.0 


[Too little advantage is taken of the League of Arts’ concerts, which 
continue weekly until Christmas. The programmes are always 
interesting, the performers on this occasion are the London 
Male Veice O-tet, and admission is free.} 

November 18th.—Sr. Joun’s Instrrure, Turron 
STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W... a .. 5.0 

{The Musie Society has two main attractions ; a pleasant informality 
and good, unfamiliar programmes. A Haydn Violin Sonata 
Moussorgsky’s Oeuvres Satiriques, and the Credo and Trisaactum 
from Gretchaninof's Orthodor Mass of St. John Chrysostom ar 
in this programme, and the artists are notable. Particulars 
from the Secretary, 21 Cresswell Place, 5.W. 10.) 


November 18th.—AgoLIAN Hauui.--Chamber Concert — 3.0 
{Casals and Mrs. Violet. Gordon Woodhouse are playing together in 
Bach Sonatas for ‘ccllo and harpsichord, and separately in solo 
Suites.} 


November 





20th.— QvEEN’S Hauu..— Philharmonic 
Society aa A ah s .. 8.0 
(That brisk and ebullient conductor, Mr. Willhelm Furtwangler is 

surely well matched with Beethoven's Seventh Symphony and 

Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration. | 


LECTURES. 

November 19th.—Tur Roya Insrirute or PuBiic 
Heauru, 37 Russert. Sevarr, W.C.1. 
Professor Louise McIlroy, on ** The Influence 
of Ante-Natal Care upon Infant Welfare.” 


Chairman : Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan.. 4.9 
{Admission free. } 
November 19th.— Century TuHeatre, ARCHER STREET, 
WeEstTBOURNE Grove, W. 11.— Miss Clemence 
Dane, on “ Hamlet and Ophelia” i 8.30 


{Tickets from the British Drama League, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2.) 
iContinued on page 754.) 
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Every 

Cigar 
Smoker 
should have 
a copy of— 


ON 
CIGARS 


A 20-page 
Illustrated 
Booklet 


containing particulars of 
nearly 100 selected 
Cigars of different 
QUALITIES, SIZES, 
and PACKINGS 
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SELECTION 
OF CIGARS 


is always apt to | =X LARRANAGA 


be difficult owing 
to the multiplicity —Corona Quality— 


of Brands, Sizes 
. o 

and Packings—as Cigar for 6D. 
a result of over ’ ; 

50 years’ experi- Identical in every way, 
ence, only the except for size and 
finest output of 
the leading Fac- 
tories and_ the 
most suitable sizes aga Corona 
and packings are Cigars. 
represented in f w——_ \---- ‘a 
our stocks. 


——_ EVERY 


CIGAR 
SOLD BY US IS 










weight, with the 
finest Larran- 


DU 





GUARANTEED 


IN PERFECT a ee 
Por Larranaga—Enriquitos—50/- per 100 
CONDITION. : 26/3 per box of 50 




















Partagas 
Aurelias 
Finas 


Upmann AT LOWEST 
Ideales PRICES, 
Preferidos and 
44 J per box of 50 information 
EG on 
Actual Size Storing 
as illustrated. and ak Siu 
Condition. as illustrated. 











37/6 per box of 50 
20 . ” ” ” 25 








PRICE 
OF CIGARS 


is generally the 
governing factor 
in making a selec- 
tion, & when this 
is so, it Is essen- 
tial that maxi- 
mum value is 
obtained for the 
price paid. Our 
aim has always 
been to reduce 
selling costs to the 
minimum, & pass 
this advantage 
on to our clients. 


— WE 

CLAIM 

OUR PRICES 

ARE BELOW 

COMPETITION 
LEVEL. 








A COPY SENT POST FREE ON REQUEST TO— 


BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, LTD., 


CIGAR BROKERS —— ESTABLISHED 1872 
7-8 GT. WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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November 19th. “KINGSWAY Haut, Hoisorn.—Mr. 
Hugh Dalton, on* — 


‘Towards Social Equality.” 
Chairmar, Dr. Hiade n Guest . 
[Tickets from the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, We stmins der, 
S.W. 1.) 


8.30 


November 20th..-CaArNneGirc Housr, 117 Piccapi.iy, 
S.W.—Dr. J. R. Rees, on * The Psychology of 
the Boy ; the Reactions of Home and School 
Life’ . ee oe oe e 

{Tickets from the Vi iscor antes: $ ” Erk igh, 65 Rutland Gate, 58.W. 7.) 

November 20th.—Britrisu Musreum.— Miss Claire Gau- 

det, on ** Excavations at Ashurand Ur”... 

{Miss Gaudet is delivering a course on “ The Ancient World and 

Recent Excavations,” on Thursdays at the British Museum, 

and on Fridays at 8.0, at the Chelsea Polytechnic. Tickets 
from Hon. Secretary, 120 @eieyne Walk, Chelsea, 5.W. 10.) 


4.30 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


NOV. 17th, 18th and 19th. NORMA TALMADGE, supported by 
Eugene O'Brien in ** SECRETS"; BUSTER KEATON in ** DAY 
DREAMS,” ctc. NOV. 20th, 2ist and 22nd. GLENN HUNTER and 
ERNEST TORRENCE in ** WEST OF THE WATER TOWER"; 
AGNES AYRES, JACK HOLT and NITA NALDI in ** DON'T CALL 
IT LOVE”; Felix, cc. 














lnitial 
Handkerchie 


OBINSON & CLEAVER’S, 
famous for their Linen 
Handkerchiefs, always have a 
good selection to choose from. 





41. Men’s bine Linen 


: : apt Handkerchiefs, hand- 

You are sure of satisfaction when embroidered, two-let- 

dealing with this old-established ter monogram, about 
firm. 193 ins. & in. 

_ ndkerchicf List, No. 40P, sent post Se Re ; 30/- 

. Delivery quarantced and carri age hem. Per doz. 

ag ‘i all orders 20/- and upwards in U.K. 58 Men’s Linen 

ROBINSONECLEAVER Handkerchiets, hand: 

embroidered __ initial, 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


BELFAST 


18 ins., } in. 
hem. Perdoz. 


21/9 


1 824 Don’t let the 1 924 


5/- LIFEBOAT SINK 5/= 
for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the whole Service we NEED this 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life- 
Boat Service, we have received up to date 731,476. 
Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 9,764. 
WE MUST GET 268,524 MORE. 
Will you be “ One in a Million”? and send YOUR 5 /- TO-DAY? 
And remember the Life-boats in your WILL. 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
lLorp Harrowny, 


Hionorary Treasurer, 


LONDON iivErPca 











year 








Grorcr F. Sure, 

Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 2. 


M.A,, 














NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
Js indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on tabie or in drawer. 

Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 

point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 

—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered, 
Replace pin-stopper. 

(vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere. 





Tube 


4id. 








McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST 











PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 











ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 36 Queen Anne's Gate, ! 


ondon, 





S.W.1. 





E 


The Famous 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 

















FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, the 
Rescue Home in the country, requires £10,000 to carry ou 
URGENT sanitary and structural requirements. 


WILL YOU HELP US P 








THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Bankers: 





“Facts are stubborn things” 





BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





oldest and largest 


t 
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DEATH DUTIES. 


The United Kingdom Provident Institution issues 
policies under which Death Duties may be paid to the 
Inland Reyenue Authorities directly thi y become due, 


without the necessity of waiting for Probate. The incon- 
vi ind delay which n na be occasioned by having to 
realize part of the estate is hevelar sbviated. 

For the period 1921-3 compound bonuses have been 
allotted at rates varying from 35/- to 38/- per annum. 

Futur bonus prospects are excellent, as the mortality 
is light, the expenses are low, and there is a large margin 
between the rate of imt t carned and that assumed in 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P 


Office: 196 


> ION 
> RT. HON 




















FRIENDS of ARMENIA 


ounded 


Why YOU choad HELP. 


BECAUSE Armenia is the oldest Christian nation and 
has suffered massacre and persecution for six 
centuries, 

BECAUSE the remnant has retained their faith 
through suffering and horrors unspeakable. 

BECAUSE WE ARE CHRISTIANS more than the fact 
that they are Christians. 

ARMENIAN REFUGEES NOW NUMBER 

350,000 

in Greece, Syria and elsewhere. 69,000 
orphan children depend upon your gift for 
sustenance. 30/- per hour wanted to keep 
this work running on strictly Christian and 
economical lines. 

Send us your gifts and thus help forward 
the world’s greatest humanitarian task of the 
coming winter. 











SOOTHES HHH E HHH HEE EEE EEE EEE HEE EEE EEE EOE EE EEE EEE EE 


WILL YOU adept 


GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY? 


Dee cem wer 7 7th, 49 24. 





FRIENDS OF ARM ENIA 
rrp non sol Ss Laney ng ing. 
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NEW ZEALAND. LINES. 


Ys MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


P. & O. and B.I. Tickets Interchangeable, also 

Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 

Shipping and Union Companies. All sailings 
subject to change with or without notice. 


1, London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf, 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 

London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 

Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia | 
(via Panama Canal). } 

United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or | 

San Franecfsco’ to New Zealand, Australia and the | 
South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 

via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS: 
Noe 1,2, 3, 4 & 5.—For Passage. P. & O. House (Manager, F If 
( Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St. SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P. & O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E C.3, | 

















aye 











a 
™“ 


| BI. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

No 6 —J. B Westray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall Street, London. 
EC3, or P &O House (first floor,—General Passenger Agent. 
W L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 5 W 1 

No 7.—Union 88. Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O. House (first 
floor, — General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 

No 8.—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, EC 3 

or P. & O. House, as above 
Paris (AU Routes) —Socrcte Francaise P. & O.. 41, Boulevard des Capucines. 








Around i 
the World 


Mediterranean 
Cruises 


by Canadian Pacific 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 


from Southampton, January, 1925, or later from a 
Mediterranean port by Canadian Pacific Liners 


Empress of France 18,500 tons 
and 
Empress of Scotland 25,000 tons 


The Around the World Cruise, which will occupy some 
137 days, embraces visits to countries affording the greatest 
amount of interest to the traveller. Many places off the 
beaten track will be included—as Java, Padang, Sumatra, 
Batavia, etc., while lengthy stays will be made at Egypt, 
the Holy Land, India, Ceylon, China, Japan, Honolulu, 
Vancouver, San Francisco, etc. On her way home the 
Empress of France will make a daylight trip through the 
Panama Canal. 
The Mediterranean Cruise, by the Empress of Scotland, 
will occupy 57 days and includes visits to Madeira, Spain, 
Portugal, Gibraltar, Northern Africa, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Syria, the Holy Land, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera and 
France. 
INCLUSIVE FARES 

Everything arranged afloat and ashore; 

Passengers relieved of all worries, 

For Illustrated Booklets, etc., apply:— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 ; 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 } London 
or Local Agents everywhere 











&) 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA 


** The Empire’s Riviera ”’ 
SPECIAL XMAS & NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


at Reduced Return Fuares. 


DEC, 12th, 1924, and JAN. 9th, 1925, 


For further information pple to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
re 


ne 
POEESES9008 020020020002 0802008 
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Street, London, anch Offices at Southampton, 
Birmingh: am, Leeds, "Manchest er, Liverpool and Glasgow. 
PRESSE 2 OSE 2 OOH 2000 00020000:00020008 
ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 
Chairman—Str HENRY LUNN, M.D, 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE "AND aie, 
MALOJA (Eng gadine) Palace .. ° 300 "beds 
The finest Hotel in Switzerland.” 
MORGINS (Valais) .. »» Grand Hotel .. «+ 180 beds 
MURREN ee ee +» Palace Hotel des Alpes «+ 250 beds 
” ee ° eo Higer co ee 95 beds 
9 oe ee «+ Regina .. ee ee ee so beds 
PONTRESINA ee +» Schloss .. oe oe «. 250 beds 
se ee ee Roseg .. ee oe «+ 250 beds 
e. oe «» Pare ee «+» 130 beds 
WE NGE N ee Belvedere Hotel ° pas beds 
SECRE TARY, 5 P.N., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. WwW. 
And 2 P.N, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, I, 











send a Donation to the Secretary to-d 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special yee there provided. Please 





ay 
£17,800 required in the 178th. year of iis work, 











The Best Smoke 
of the Day. 


OME say that the first smoke 
of the day is the best one. 
Others maintain that the 

after-dinner pipe yields the most 
pleasure. Perhaps they are both 
right. After all what does it matter 
when you know that you are sure 
of a pleasing and satisfying smoke 
every time you fill your pipe 
with Player’s Navy Mixture? 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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Sole Manufacturers: 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


Oxford St., W. 1. | 


{ 

i i | 

FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. | 
| 

| 


London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., 
Works: Heathfield Station, Newton 





Abbot, S. Devon. 





























La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars 


The same qualities that place La 
Corona Corona in a class above 
all other cigars make La Corona 
Half-a-Corona the only small 
cigar for the educated palate. 












In all but size La Corona Half- 
a-Corona is. identical with 
“ Havana’s masterpiece.” 


Of all high-class 
tobacconists, 112/6 per 
box of 100, and 29/6 

per box of 25. 


Wh > & I 
only 
Mersourne Hart 
& so 

31-34 Basinghall 


London, Ev as 























(ETN ees 
SPEAIGHT’S PRINTING 
Works, housed in adjoining premises, in Fetter 
Lane, Norwich Street and Cursitor Street, are 
situate in the very heart of the Printing World, 
and are open day and night. ‘The 
















, —_ 
PLANT 
covers the whole range of modern printing methods, 
and is self contained and complete even to Photo- 
graphy and the making of Process Blocks, and 
INCLUDES 
a wide selection of good types; fine flat bed presses 
for the production of Books, Magazines and 


Catalogues; rotary photogravure machinery for the 
new method of Intaglio Printing; and 


FAST ROTARY NEWSPAPER 

PRESSES, AND FINE ART 

MAGAZINE ROTARY PRESSES 
for the production of Newspapers and Periodicals 
of all sizes, stitched or unstitched, with or without 
covers in two colours, together with a very efficient 
Publishing Department, 


ENSURING RAPID OUTPUT 
AND DISTRIBUTION ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY 





W. SPEAIGHT & 
98 & 99 Fetter —_ 


SONS, te. 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 







Telephone 2 lolborn 


| 
| 
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mney 


HUAN ULL tiki 


A Great Challenge 


HN HHI 
The Greatest Fae of our Time is 


BAD HOUSING 


Where six, seven or more are crowded into one or two 
small rooms, 
IMMORALITY IS FOSTERED 
DISEASE ABOUNDS 
REVOLUTION IS BRED 
RELIGION IS ENDANGERED 


WITHOUT HAVING SOUGHT IT 
a —a sum has been placed for housing purposes 
disposal of 


CHURCH ARMY 
HOUSING 


(Registered under Industrial and Provident Societies 
We propose to build under the Housing Acts and to 
let the houses to men (particularly disabled ex-Service 
men) with 
LARGE FAMILIES, 
RENT. 

Experts of admittéd authority are g 
without cost. 


WE BELIEVE THAT MEN OF GOODWILL SHOULD 


DO SOMETHING 


TO MEET THE MOST DIRECT CHALLENGE OF 
OUR TIME. 


Contributions are invited from 
and happy homes, who are content with 


at the 


the Act). 


AND SMALL INCOMES, AT A LOW 


iving their services 


those blessed with good 


NO INTEREST 


but that of knowing some father can provide a home, 
some woman can make a home, some children are 
benefited by having a home. 


£300 gift would name a house | 


£60 gift would name a room If the donors wish 


Small gifts are -_ ally necessary. Cheques, etc., payable 
to Preb,. CARLILE, D.D., cre be Barclay’s account, 
Church Army Housing, Lid, 55 BRYA) VST ON 


STREET, W.1, 
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WwW orkers who, after . ond faithful service in 
the i inte res ts of their sisters—aiding the fs a succour- 


tsed with seventy in their dectaing years. 
: » given their lives to the 
reward—many have worked for nothing or have given 
what capital they possessed. 
me asure Te: cap their reward, the Council of the Church 
Association is endeavouring to build up 


That they shall in some 











i 
| 


PROVIDING PENSIONS FOR WORSERS, 


and appeals earnestly for your sympathy and practical 
: 0 must be raised immediately to put this 
worthy scheme into operation, iati 
500 towards this sum. 
receive benefit will be those 
under 55 years of age 
f Will you help by giving as 
much as you can? Every contribution, large or small, 
ee es gratefully acknowledged. 


> send your contzibedion b ik 


hurch House, De ans "ek 


“S10 000 















































Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





Words (Two Lines) 
tional 10 Words (One Line) 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


ents exceed 70 words, 


» rate of £1 2s, Od. per inch, 
for inspection by advertisers 


26 insertions 74$°% 52 insertions 10°, 
covering cost of 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








Auction, &c. 





Fortheoming Sales by 


‘illus tri ated ‘ catalogues (8 phates) 


erty. of Monsicur BERTR AND, of Bertrand’ 


and Continental PORCE L AIN 





Sales on view at least two days peior, Catalogues may be had, 


Exhibition. 
NONTINENTAL SKETCHES and other work by DONA 


/ HUGHES in water colours and oils. Nov. 17th to -. at the Facryy 
OF ARTS GALLERY, 10 Upper John St., Golden Square, W. 1. Admission f;,, 
10 to 5.30. 











ne 


Appointments, &r., Warant and Wants), 
‘RiNITY COLLEGE, MELBOURNE UNIVERSiy 


Applications invited for post of CHAPLAIN in above College,  Cangj 
must be 

1. Definite but Moderate Churchmen, in I rie est’s Orders, 

2, Bachelors between the ages of 28 and : 

3. Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge. 

4 Capable of giving instruction in 

(a) Some branch of Theology ; 
(b) Some one of the following :— 
(a) Logie and Philosophy ; 
(6) English Literature and Language ; 
(ec) Chemis try : 
(d) Zoology 
(e) Modern History and Economics. 

Salary £500, with quarters and maintenance through the academic year 
first the Chaplain will give instruction only in one of the subjects named unde 
above. Should he, later, be required to lecture on Theology, the stipend wij ;, 
increased by £150 per annum, The selected Candidate must leave Englang 
February, 1925. £100 allowed towards passage. : ' 

Applications, with testimonials, medical certificate and photograph, must y 
F. J. WYLIE, 9 South Parks Road, Oxford (from whom further particulars 
be obtained), not later than Monday, December Ist. Both application and te. 
monials must be in duplicate, 











| 
Ss" ‘RETARIAL EMPLOYMENT Ist week ‘Dec. desired 

Lady, 35. French, German, Spanish acquired abroad, War ( flice Cer 
for translations, Musical, literary, willing travel. Shorthand, typing.—box 1 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 





bay FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Trainin 

in Secretarial Method, Six to tweive months, Lesidential Hostels p 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department- 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS Ass 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 





Cone is AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Editia 
J Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Pri Cloth Binding 3s 
post free 3s. 10d, Paper Covers 23, 6d., post free 2s, 9d.—WOMEN’S EMPL 
MENT PUBLISHING CO,, LID,, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 





J NRivEesesi?TrYr O F LONDQO) 


The Creighton Lecture for 1924-25, entitled “ boty INFLUENCE OF TI 
LEGAL PROFESSION ON THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTIT 
TLON,” will be delivered by Professor W. 58. HOLDSWORTH (Vinerian Profes 
ot English Law in the Universi of Oxford) at UNIVERSITY OLLI 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), at 30 p.m. on Mf INDAY DECEMBER 
924. The Chair will be taken by the Hon Mr. Justice TOMLIN, kt Admis 
Free, by Ticket to be obtained from the SECRETARY, University College, lead 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1). 






EDWIN ro LLER, 
idemic Registrar 


NTERNATLONAL FELLOWSHIPS POR, WOMEN 





(1) Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship, open to British women of gra 
standing, provides $1,000 for study in the United States during the year 19 
Applications to be sent in by February Ist. (2) “ Scandinavian’ Fellowshij 
to all members of the International Federation of University W n, } 
$1,000 for research in a foreign country during the year 1925-26 Applicat 
be sent in by March Ist.—Particulars of both these Fellowships may be 0 
from the SECRETAR fe International Federation of University Women, 92 Vi 


Street, London, 5.W. 





G UILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSI 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4, 


PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M, & 





T 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING ia] 
tion, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Complete Musical Education at inelus 
and £12 12s. Opera Class Saturdays, Special Training Course for Teacher 
proved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (0p 


general public) free, 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretar 
Tele, Cent. 4459, 








| |e. Viva yw Pp} LEAGUE. 
Particulars of Leetures, explaining a new Principle in B hing and its ft 
tice for Health and Mental Energy, and Treatment of Nose, 1 ut, Chest 
Spine, children and adults, from Mr. Arthur Lovell, 04 Park St., ( rsd 
eaten BES 


-_ EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE [0s 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.W,)* 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon uret 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund vn 6 a 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Mis KE. BE. LAWREN 
el 
rNHE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AM 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 








This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter apa 
la 


afford scientitic training to educated woinen, and for the purpose « Iding 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medi Bh * 





These certificates are recognized by the Adiniralty, War Office, Mi os of Pe 

Red Cross Society, and the Wedical Profession generally A List « 

and Training Colleges may be had on application to the SE¢ RETALY, eek ‘ 
' 157 Great Portland Street, W,1, Telephone: Langham 1893, 
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mMHE SURVEYORS INSTITUTION. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


4N EXAMINATION for the following INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIPS will 


jon January 20th, 1925, and two following days: 
be IO SCHOLARSHIPS of £80 each, 
qwo SCHOL ARSHIPS of £50 each. 


Ea 


Applications t - " - ; 
rad stating the subje ts in which he wishes to be exami! 


ied 


) scholarship is tenable for three years at a University or affiliated College 

any course Of study chosen by the successful candidate, 
san of the Institution, as bearing on the training of a surveyor. 

“as y sit, giving particulars of the Candidate’s full name, age, and educa- 


and approved by the 


should be addressed 


: ‘ae ber Izth to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George 





y Dect > : Py < 
bs : S.W. 1, from whom the Syllabus of examination and further 
= ruined. 

js 








1 he 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862 


Chairman : Right Hon. Lorp INcHCAPE, G.C.M.G., 
vive-Chairman: Admiral The Hon. Sir E. FREMANTLE, 


NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE: 


&e. 
G.C.B., &e. 


1 training of Boys intending to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine, 
r.. vars’ training Counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets. 
ie limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms. 


ships gran 
the RNR 
} illustrated Prospectus ipply— 


ted by the Admiralty in the R.N. (under a special 


cheme of entry) 


CHE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, 





Jondon, E.t 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





ArISS IRONSIDE’S 
M ar os wee A Gone TRAINING 
Pr Ww. 


B 


tus on appli on, 73 Gower Street, 


UREAU 


Bs 





a] HOsTHIRS SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
PLAC 


j § GLOSVENOR E, §$.W.1. Tel.: Vi 
7 Full pa artict ars on application 


ct. 


8204. 





MuHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 





Bracing air from Downs and sea, 





U 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


T H E GRANGE, B 


Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climat Preparation for Matri ition and Interr 
tenni uurts, swimming bath, gymnasium. 





ne 


ATO N, 


diate Exams. Large 


Apply the HbADb- 





mh: s © Be Be 
oe RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ar 


DD. 


Journemouth Bay. 


hairman: Rev. J. J ONES, M.A., D 

Princip ul: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing 
Entrance Scholarshiy 


Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentwe rth College Ro 


bournemouth Collegiate Sel , Ltd 


} 


ad, 


Bournemouth, 





fveBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
d 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHA 
T 





GIRLS, LTD. 


ur 
M 


I 
PRINCIPAL ¢ GRANT RO! ERTSON, M.A., C.V.O, 
Head Mist : Miss B. COLLIER, B.A 
(Newnham Co Cambs., Historical —— 

PREP ARATORY DEPARTMENT 
20 HARBORNE ROAD. 
BOARDING HOUSES: 

SCHOOL HOUSE (next the School), 

GREEN OAKS, 4 ey ge oO 

Prospectuses, &c., from t Head-Mistress, or Mr, H. KEELING, F.C.A:, Secretary, 





PENTRE MAWR, Abergele, N. Wales. 
I tol tuated in its own dcrounds of 40 acres 
1 E:xeellent health record. Small farm 


att 


Boarding School, 


& 


ea and mountain air 
ached to the School 


In the PRE PARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared tor the Enteance 


LMawibations of N Publi Schools 


Principals—The Misses SALES. 








(TY OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Carmelit Street Victoria Embankment, E.C, Close to Ludgate Hill, 


Paul's and ‘I nple Stations 
Head-Mistress: Miss STRUDWICK, M.A, London. 
I nee Scholarships open to girls under x. Examination December 11th. 
w! established by the Corporation of ni ndo yn —— a full course of 
1 for Girls m7to19 Feces £4 4s, te »£7 per term, Particulars to be 


{trom ti SECRETARY, 





[x6 ‘HOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HINDHEAD, she pea 
G 


racing climate ation, 


edu 
Heal-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BAT ME LOR (Oxf, 


Hons. Sch.) 








yt. MICHAEL’S 
YOO] 


Apply Miss Bb. A. WARD, , Lady W 


B 
DARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL 1 
! 


ar 


OGNOR. 
OR GIRLS, 





4 OR SALE (on account of illness), a very flourishing, rapidly 
increasing, well-equipped high-class Girls’ Day School (130 pupils) in a populous 

town within 100 miles of London, Goodwill and furniture, £4,000.—Box 1255, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C, 2. 











Bovus Schools and Colleges. 





i, htt aeere COLLEGE, GUERNSEY: 
FOUNDED 1563, 
For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


B Oo OT H AM ou .@& 6 &., 


TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUST RY, CITIZENSHIP. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-M {STER, Bootham School, York 











Q A fh & 2 2 BB Go sc HE 8 @ Bh 
TRINITY, JERSEY—-CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


reparate ry School for Boys. 


FouNDERS: Sirk JESSE BOOT, Br 7. idy BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Dg 
BRATH, K.c.B., C.LF., M. V. BLACKE R DOL GLAS, Esy., F. J. BOIS, Esg., Sir 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.C.1.£., AND THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 

HEAD-MAstTéR: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN- sarees M.A., PH.D., F.C.8 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE ST AFP, 

The school stands in its own magnilfic« grounds of lS acres. Own Farm Beauti- 

ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenien Kiectric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDEKS 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk. MORGAN-SMITH 


} ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.--Church of En; 
AN School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 
end for professional and commercial careers, Chay Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 
0.7.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the MH EAD- 
MASI ER 

















ne ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head Master H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
C YHURCHER’S ( ‘OLLE LE . On PETERSFIELD HANTS. 
Head-Master. F. E, Woodali, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School lees 
£25 . 10d, per term. py Pore ae degra he HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETAR Y. 











Bat tNARD CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE. 
Healthy and beautiful dis 230 Boarders, 70 Day aes. Special 
Classes for Agricultural, Engineering ai Commercial subjects. Moderate and 
inclusive fees. Preparatory School for younger boys, For prospectus apply to 
the bl RSAR. 


ING EDWARD et. SCHOOL, 








k BURY St. EDMUND’. 





40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 

Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.'T.C,, Scouts, Physical Traintzg. 
ees, £22 per term 

Head-Master: J.M. WabpMoke, M, 














Pribate Tuition, er. 
Q) TAMMERING Successfully Tre: ated.— Re ident and Daily Pupils. 
h Write Mr. A, ( SCHNELL L19 43) liord Court Mansions, W.C.1, Est. 1905, 














Scholastic “Agencies. 
‘CH OOLS AN D TUTORS. 





Reliable information and advice concerning the most suital establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to ] nis st te yy requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, & 


Messrs, TRUMAN «& kK NIG WPLEY LTD 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lin 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence ; 
price 2 6d., post tree 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, a t 
P a HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
eeu KCONOMY SCHOOLS, €c., 





given tree of charg by 
MESSRS GALBBITAS, THRING & CO 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1 I phot Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1573 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 


| Principais in the country. They wil! also be glad to supply full information about 


t 


establisiiments giving a course of training in Domestic Leouomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENT Ss 





HOOLS FoR -O YS anupD :IRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACK WARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AlD 
F. AR ki NTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Intormation, 

hie gh pupil, district pr 1, and rougl ibeg 
J. & J. PATON, Educ ational Age , 143 Cannon 











> s 


Authors, - Cypeturiting, Xr. 





ee 
His S77 is tt &. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principa Miss WALLIS, 








Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
a a 
ASSES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN.” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
. lucation, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only Entire charge of Children 
abroad. Res nt trained Nurse Detached house, 4 mins, from sea. 


illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 





(\YERDALE st CH OL, FARLEY HALL, 
N. Stai! Goo all round education for limited 
MA, (x mt ome a 650 bov level. Prin 


1 ¢ ind M KITT, 





near Oakamoor, 
number of Girls in 


ipal 
‘A 


Miss PICKARD, 





fz 


4 ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
Successful authors sh uld communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The oniy English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C. 4 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time Write for particuiara 
end free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SH AW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 





4) ARN Mone "y by Your Pen. . nique postal course: How 
to write, wh it to write about. wher seil tg” ruidance, real traininz, 
iitnstensed booklet free fegent Institute ‘ pt. 8 5 ria St t. S.W.1 


TYPED, 1s. 1000 words: carbon copies, 3d.— Miss 
# gan ss The Moorgate Typewr:ting Company, 1 Moorgate, L.C, 











760 TILE SPEC 











M*: TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 


1,000 words; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000. Translations, a Sear i a 1 
SS Neh Unda 


—MONA STUART, 14 Frewia Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 5.W. 


fy YPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by | = 
experienced clerk, late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words.— = 
Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. : 
fy -YPEWRITING. English MSS 1/- per 1000 words French 1/3 | = 
Miss M. Clear, 20 Melbourne Avenue, West Ealing, W. 13. =: 














‘YPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 wds. Carbon, 3d. Reduction quantity. 
Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’, 
Estab. 1909.— EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5 








Foreign. 


| ae NEBLEAU, FRANCE.—-PREPARATION for | = 

FOREIGN OFFICE, CONSULAR, and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. = 
—MR. CC. COPLAND PERRY, M.A., Ph.D., Lie. és L.—For details apply 55 | 
Rue d’Avon, Fontainebleau. 


| eee mew SCHOOL of FRENCH. Conversation and correct | 
Pronunciation taught by the FRENCH METHOD.—App'y We- nesdays, 
32 Orchard Street, W. 1. 














as VERGER SCHOOL,|= 

LAUSANNE, Switzerland. = 

SIGNAL, = 

For Girls from 12 to 20. Special study of French. General education in French : 

or English. Best finishing education (Math. and Latin given in English), All | S= 

languages, Musie, Arts, Home Arts, &c., by the best professors. All Sports and : 

Games, I[eautiful situation and climate. Every modern convenience. Highest 
references._-For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


Gotels, Bydros, Kc. 
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“I am speaking from the grave.” 
MARK TWAIN. 





Withheld from the public until noz 
MARK TWAIN'S” 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“Humour, pathos, laughter, and the full gamut of 
tears, anger, friendship, regret, is in these pages.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 
a 


2 volumes, boxed, 42s. net. 








PALLIETER 
By FELIX TIMMERMANS. 7s. 6d. net. 


A charming translation, with introduction and _ illustrations 
by Hendrik Van Loon, of the great Flemish novel which went 
to 11 editions, 





A MAGICIAN AMONG THE SPIRITS 
By HOUDINI. 7s. 6d. net. 
Having made a life study of the tricks used by spiritualists, 
Houdini imparttally analyses the work of the most famous 
mediums since 1850, 


Harper ©& Brothers, London 


nA itp 





} OLIDAY HOME on Dartmoor.— Hunting, rough shooting. | = 
Excellent rooms and food. Electric light, central heating.— Box 1256, te | == 
Spectator, 13 York Street, W.¢ : 
t EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 | == 
Inus and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, = 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
HERE TO STAY IN LONDON. | 
The Lodge, 1 St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. | = 
a day, Other meals by arrangement. Bedrooms only 4s. a day. : 
HE WARWICK CLUB, LID., Residential Club for 
ladies (married quarters). Terms moderate. — Write for prospectus, 
SECRETARY, 21 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. 
vamitl 
Sallis 


RRL ARTA AALS bed ad lb 





Gours, Xc. 


S PLENDOURS OF THE ORIENT 
worRtLD TOUR 


January 2nd, with Five months, 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
China (a month): 600 ag up the Yangtze Kiang. 
Japan (a month): Malay, Java, Korea, Philip a. Hawaii, U.S.A, 
January 2nd, INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON 
January 24th. EGYPT, PAL IST INE, SY RI A. 
Details from N. 8. BiISt.O, Private Social Tours, 159 Auckland Road, S,E, 19 











ts HENRY LUNN, LD. 
MOTOR TOURS, ALGERIA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 


SWISS WINTER HOTELS. 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 


Particulars on application to 5 H.K., Endslcigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be foun! on pazes 743 anl 776. 


Miscellaneous. 


O AnzorSn cre eran vey Soe se? abel cote 
NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours. 




















A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 





3- We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


s5- We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives imm~dia‘e and intelligent attention to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the Kinz 





Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars write— 





CYEOARRAA PALL LALALYLD PLLA GS 








WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 
i AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arm: 








= > 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, | 
London, W. 1. } 





A THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. | I 
BY POST from Makers, Scotch made Underwear is world-famed for comfort 
and wearing qualities, Patterns and prices free.—Dept, 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, 
Scotland. 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect,—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), Cc 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. “Phone: (lis:o!l! 4777. New clothes also made. 





“ 





\OCKROACHES effectually cleared by “ Blattis,” as used 
the Royal Palace. Never fails in its purpose.—'Tins; 1s, 6d., 28. &d., 5s., 
post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield, or through your 
Chemists. Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches 





RYIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vaiue (Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE'S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.Wel 





assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on 


Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


[OW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,’ 
THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS Sy STE 


uateate: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. 





Hair follicles from Scurf Accumulations. The Cause and 
of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple ‘rules for sell 
applied Scalp Massage, ete. 6d. post free from 


HARLEY PARKER LTD. 


*Phone Victoria 2215. 








Goki, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, Ji offer not accepted, parcel 


or otherwise). . Satisfaction. guaranteed by the reliable firm, } 
8. Ci / 


ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850, 














FOREIGN BOOKS (mostly French). Post free on application. 


of English Books in new condition at considerably reduced prices. Post™ 
— . ’ . _ , YAY ord application, Old and New Foreign Books supplied at reasonable terms. 

UR TEETH AND OUR HEALTH, by H. UREN OLVER, | in'ingiish, ‘French, German, and Duteh,—3. ‘A. NEUHUYS, Bookseller, 

DS., R.CS. “Mr. Olver’s. very sensible book.”— Spectator. 2s, 2d., | Road, 

post Ph pt T. MURBY and CO., 1 Fleet-lane E.C. 4, or any bookseller, arrangement, 


Willesden Green, London, N.W,2. Business by post only, except | 
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2. Separate departments for beautifully bound y 


shing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free. - 


— 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken NATALOGUE of Miscellaneous, Interesting SE‘ ‘OND-HAY 
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Cassell’s 
Important Autumn Books 


Contemporary Personalities 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 
P.c., Dl... DCL, LL.D, 
“A great achievement . . . he has_ been singularly 
successful in a sustained struggle for impartiality..—Morning 
Post. “ There is throughout the book the unity of a strong and 
fascinating personality."—Sunday Times. “A very remark- 
able book. It has the virtue of care and honesty, and specially 
the virtue of compression.”"—Evening Standard, Illustrated 
with 30 Cartoons by Matt, and two half-tone Portraits. 21s. net. 


se 
Tidemarks 
H. M. TOMLINSON 
Some Records of a Journey to the Beaches of the 
Moluccas and the Forest of Malaya in 1923. 
“Penetrated by a deep reverence for the wonder and majesty 
of the earth, lit by a quaint, sardonic humour, relieved by short 
stories designed to give special relief to some grim or paradoxical 
feature of life in the East, this diary of travel never loses its 
zest. The eye of its writer is sensitively alert, and his prose is 
a pattern of strength and felicity."—Times. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 


Twenty Years in Borneo 
CHARLES BRUCE 


An intimate revelation of life on this far Eastern Island, 
startling in its atmosphere of freshness and unfamiliarity. With 
16 half-tone Plates. 15s. net. 


Evenings with the Stars 
MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. 


With this delightful volume anyone can become acquainted with 
the stars, even without the aid of a telescope. With 8 half- 
tone Plates and 22 Charts. 10s. 6d. net. 


Elsie and the Child and other Stories 


A Sequel to “ Riceyman Steps.” (35th thousand.) 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
“The readers of ‘ Riceyman Steps" are sure to want more about 
Elsie."—T imes. “The title story is human, disconcerting, 
irresistible. Each of them, indeed, has its own flavour.” 
—Westminster Gazette. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Men of the Sea 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


The adventures, tragic, humoursome, and often perilous, that 
befell a bachelor of “ romantic inclinations” and his fellow- 
travellers in southern seas—a topic that reveals the author's 
delightful versatility and inspires a fine story. 

Second Impression. 7s. 6d. nel. 


Pimpernel and Rosemary 
BARONESS ORCZY 

The exciting adventures of a modern “ Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“Told in a most masterly manner.’"—Daily Graphic. 


Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


Suvla John 
WARWICK DEEPING 


A powerful story of vengeance sought and a tragedy averted 
in this popular author’s most successful manner. “ Cleverly 


related." —Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


You and I 
OLIVE WADSLEY 


Modern youth, modern life, modern love, go to the making of 
this thrilling novel. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Closed Wall 
L. W. VEDRENNE 


A powerful and arresting study by a new writer of the funda- 
mental changes wrought by the war in our lives and outlook. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Tangled Evidence 
MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 


** Tangled Evidence’ is certainly one of the most ingenious 
and thrilling detective stories that I “have ever read.”"—Sir 


Arthur Conan Doyle. 7s. 6d. net. 





Cassell’s 


























JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN 
MOSLEM ASIA 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, Author of “ By 
Camel and Car to the Peacock Throne,” “ Asia at 
the Cross Roads,"’ &c. With Textual Maps and large 
Folding Map in Colours. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
This volume constitutes an invaluable treatise on the 
present day political and economical conditions in Western 
Asia; Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. The book reveals considerable inside information 
acquired by the author. Major Powell writes with a zest 
that is irresistible. 


. 
My Life Story 
By COLONEL ARTHUR LYNCH. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Colonel Arthur Lynch presents a vivid account of the 
exciting events in which he has taken part, some of which 
have made history; of many notabilities he has met; and 
of the thousand-and-one picturesque and humorous incidents 
of his varied career. 


e a 

Advanced Billiards 
By TOM NEWMAN.  Profusely illustrated, with 
Photographs and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 
This work, by the world’s billiards champion, goes further 
into the teaching of billiards than has ever been attempted 
in any previous book on the game. Every stroke is 
exhaustively explained. The volume wiil prove invaluable 
to that very numerous body of cuemen who have reached a 
certain degree of proficiency and then stopped. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs ang diagrams specially 

taken and prepared for the work. 











Portrait. 








Phantoms of the Dawn 





By VIOLET TWEEDALE, Author of “ Ghosts I 
Have Seen.’ With Foreword by SIR ARTHUR 
CONAN DOYLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


In its revelation of psychic phenomena, “ Phantoms of the 
Dawn” is even more potent than the author’s so widely 
popular “ Ghosts I Have Seen”; indeed, the most sceptical 
cannot fail to be profoundly impressed. ‘Those competent 
to judge are convinced the book is destined to rank highly 
among the best of the literature concerning the occult. For 
sheer interest the facts Violet Tweedale relates far surpass 
the realms of fiction. The book goes forth with the 
imprimatur of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 





Fiction. 7s. 6d. net 


THE JOHN LONG £500 PRIZE NOVEL (1924) 
A WISE FOOL Edward Charles Reed 


This is the Prize-Winning Novel in the John Long (2nd) 
£500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. John Long’s 
previous £500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel was 
won by Emmeline Morrison with her Novel “ Good Grain,” 
probably oae of the most popular novels published in recent 
years. 


MASQUERADES SHANE. LESLIE 


An exceedingly intriguing volume of the romance and 
tragedy of life. A splendid example of Mr. Shane Leslie’s 
art. 


THE MARQUISE RING E. W. SAVI 


An eventful search after romantic adventure in which the 
heroine’s expectations are more than fulfilled. 


THE WOMAN TEMPTED 
THE COUNTESS OF CATHCART 
A delishtful Novel of Society life. The motif is a delicate 
one, but is handled with artistic restraint. 


TIGER RIVER ARTHUR O. FRIEL 


A thrilling story of daring and struggle in the tropic jungle 
of South America, and of the fight for life against over- 
whelming odds. 


THE ARREST FREDERICK BROCK 

Aimée Raton strives to win the love of Israel MaclIsrael, but 
fails, and the price that Maclsrael has to pay for that defeat 
is the extraordinary climax of this story. 


THE WORLD OUTSIDE HAROLD MacGRATH 


Provides thrills for the nerves, pictures for the imagination, 
and a generous share of fresh, sympathetic love appeal. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


Just Out 





JOHN 
VISCOUNT MORLEY 


AN APPRECIATION AND SOME REMINISCENCES. 
By Brig.-Gen. J. H. MORGAN. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume is in no sense a biography—but is a collection 
of personal reminiscences by one who knew him intimately 
and was for many years in constant communication with 
him. 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF ENGINEER- 
ING 


e 
By Sir FRANCIS FOX, M.I.C.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. Sir 
Francis Fox has been intimately connected with most 
of the great engineering feats of the last half-century. 
Plans and Photographs. 18s. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE 20th CENTURY. 


By the EARL OF MEATH, K.P., G.C.V.O., G.B.E. ‘A 
wealth of good stories—as popular as its predecessor.’’ 
Outlook, Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEN. SIR 
GEORGE GREAVES, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Foreword by Field-Marshei EARL HAIG, K.T., G.C.B., 
O.M. A record of sport and service in many lands. 
Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 


WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST. By W. RAMSAY 
SMITH, M.D., D.Sc. Combines pleasant gossip, anec- 
dotes, and personal experiences with sound scientific 
knowledge and observation. The author possesses an 
expert knowledge both of Nature and human nature. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


ADVENTURES IN TURKEY AND 
RUSSIA. 


By E. H. KEELING, M.C. Full of adventure and sheds 
valuable light on Turkish character and methods. 
Maps and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MERCHANT NAVY. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD. This volume deals with the 
period from the early months of 1915 to the end of the 
German Declaration of February Ist, 1917, of ‘* unre- 
stricted submarine warfare.’’ Vol. If. } (History of the 
Great War.) Illu trations and Maps. 21s. net 


THE HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN ART. 


By E. B. HAVELU. The author opens up a new and 
very fascinating approach to Indian Art through the 
Himalayas. Many IL ustrations. i2s. net. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By the Right Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, C.H., D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester. This volume contains the substance 
of the Bishop of Gloucester’s Primary Visitation Charge. 
It is many years since such a complete and scholarly 
survey of the position of the Church of England has been 
made. 12s. net. 


A BIBLE ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited with Introduction by H. A. TREBLE, M.A., and 
G. H. VALLINS, B.A., English Mesters, Selhurst Gram- 
mar School. The extracts consist of narratives, long 
and short ; poems, including hymns and lyrics; prose 
of exceptional beauty ; and letters. 2s. 6d. 


AWAY FROM WELLHAUSEN. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE NEW ORIENTATION 
IN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP. By MARTIN 
KEGEL, Dr.Phil. Translated from the German by 
MARIAN NOLLOTH. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW STUDIES OF A GREAT INHERIT- 
ANCE. 


LECTURES ON THE MODERN WORTH OF SOME 
ANCIENT AUTHORS. By Prof. R. S. CONWAY, 
F.B.A., Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST. W. 1. 








SANE SEX BOOKs 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest 


straightforward information 
that is The Life and Race 


prietors of “ Health and Efficiency,” the 6d. Monthl 
Magazine. The books do not pander to we akne SS or a, 


judice, and cannot possibly b 
of literature sold in certain 


WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 


Ihe reliable Volume on Birth 
Control. 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


THE REALITIES OF 


MARRIAGE 
A Book of Guidance for Ac jults. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 
HUSBANDS & WIVES 6/9 


Brilliant Solutions of Problems 
of the Heart. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
(Illustrated). 10/6 


The only authentic edition. 


y Dr. R. T, TRALL 
THE VEIL AND 


THE VISION 8/- 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
Of absorbing human _ interest. 


The most unusual novel ever 
published, 


MANHOOD 3/- 
The Facts of Life presented to 
en. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 
Each price includes pos wage 
Efficiency.” Send 


Special Offer: The pean 


<<$_—. 


there is only one choice and 
Series, published by the’ | 


TQ. 


e confused with the other kind 
quarters 


MATRIMONY 

The Truth about Marriage, 
By MONA BAIRD 
WOMANHOOD 

The Facts of Life for Women, 
By MONA BAIRD 


js 


GIRLHOOD | 
ihe Facts of Life presented 1, 
uris, 

By MONA BAIRD 
BOYHOOD 3/- 


The Facts of Life presented tg 
Loys. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


THE ART OF COURT. 
SHIP & MASCAGE 3/- 


or, How to Lov 


By WALTER M.  GALLICHAN 


YOUTH AND 
MAIDENHOOD 3/- 


or Sex Knowledge for Young 
People. 


By WALTER M, GALLICHAN 





THE LURE OF LOVE 3). 
A Psyc hological M anual for 
Future Brides and Benedicts, 
By Dr. ROBERTSON 
WALLACE, M.B., CM. 


and a copy of “ Health and 
Cheque er P.O. to 
te set of 13 Vols. for 57/6, 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, &. 4 
A Specimen Copy of “Health and Efficiency” and a 


complete Catalogue 


post free on request. 








~ CATALOGUE N 


o. 134 Now Reapy. 


FAMOUS FIRST EDITIONS AND | 
OTHER BOOKS OF LITERARY | 
AND ARTISTIC MERIT, 


FROM THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 


RARE FINE W 


ORKS by GRAY, 


FIELDING, COWLEY, SCOTT, 


DEFOE, DE 


DICKENS, PE 
OTHER NOTA 


QUINCEY, 
PYS, GAY anp 
BLE AUTHORS. 


FRANK HOLLINGS, — | 


VENDOR OF FINE AND 


RARE 
7 Great 
High Holborn, 


WI IN Wat iy Writ aN mn Tut iy) va nt 


Turnstile, 


— Tit ar ros are 
Oy) ne pez UNS/NSTSNST Sy 


Tie 
Dey Ne ee ee Oe bb AA SS BIRR ARRAS AEDS 


BOOKS. 


Lond., W:C..2. 
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Distinctive 


Stationery 


adds a touch of individuality to every letter. 


The wide variety of 
W.H.S. series of no 


styles and sizes in the 
tepapers would satisfy 


even the most fastidious taste, and the quality 


of every sheet is evid 
There is a book of sam 
appropriate styles of 
bookshops of 


ent at the first glance. 
ples—which also shows 
die-stamping—at all 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


PARIS] 1,250 B 


ranches, [BRUSSELS 
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Seeley, Service €&? C2 
IN TENT AND TOWN 


A. GOODRICH-FREER, F.R.S.G.S. Many Illus. 21s. n. 
captivating record. . . . Full of living pictures. . . . 
nly a keen observer, sensitive and indefatigable could know a 

nge people, and only a writer of high quality transport the reader 
- into their heart, as does the author.”’-— Manchester Guardian. 


iN THE NICOBAR ISLANDS 
G. WHITEHEAD, B.A. Illustrations & Map. 21s. net. 
“ Singularly vivid and interesting.”— Birmingham Gazette. 


pYGMIES&é BUSHMEN 4, KALAHARI 
8. S. DORNAN, F.R.A.I. 37 Illus. & Map. 21s. net. 
“A fascinating book.”—Corl: Examiner. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 3, AFRICAN 
The Life Story of an African Warrior. 

DONALD FRASER, D.D. Illus. 6s. net. 
“Unique. . » + Missionary work as seen throu gh the native eye 
and mind. . . - The central figure, a chief's warrior son, will rejoice 
many readers of Rider Haggard.’ — Review of Reviews. 

MANDY & BRITTANY ELECTRICAL AMUSEMENTS. 
CLIVE HOLLAND.| CHARLES R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E. 
3s. 6d. net. illus. 5s. net. 


« This 








Profusely Illus. 
SCIENCE OF TI-DAY SERI=ZS.—LATEST VOLUME 
WIRELESS OF TO-DAY 
Cc. R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E., & W. B. COLE. Illus. 7s. 6d. n. 


ALREADY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES. 
1 Electricity. C. R. Gipson, F.R.S.E. 10. Submarine Engineering. 
C. 





G. DOLMAGE, LL.D W. DOMVILLE-TIFE. 

. oy 2 7 GIPson 11. Geology. Prof. Gregory, F.R.S. 

scientific Ideas. ©. Kt. Gul i2. Aircraft. Major TURNER, R.A.F. 

4, Botany. Prof. ScoTT ELLioT, M.A. | 13, Submarine Warfare. C. W. D. FIFE. 
(. Engineering. T. W. CORBIN. i4. Animal Ingenuity. 

» Mech. Inventions. ‘TI. W. Cornry. C,. A. EALAND., M.A, 


Photography. Prof. CHAPMAN JONES. 15. Chemistry. VP. G. BULL, M.A. 
PREHISTORIC MAN & HIS STORY 
Prof. G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A. (Cantab), B.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 

50 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC 





a 
a Senecio ennaaenstisaessenenesegnenaeaneonanssant —- 





Sir W. H. HADOW. Vol. I. Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner. 
Vol. 11. Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. 8s. Gd. each net. 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY 


A Little Scrip of Good Couns2!l for Travellers. 
Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 3s. 6d. net. 





“The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.”’—Country Life. 


ADVENTURES 
BY SEA 


From Art of Old Time. 
By BASIL LUBBOCK 


HE new STUDIO book 

treats of Sea Adventure 

as experienced in the 
voyages of merchant-traders, 
circumnavigators and _ priva- 
teersmen, the swift runs of the 
Clipper ship era, and the stir- 
ring times of the buccaneers. 


PREFACE BY 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


ABOUT 100 


! ENTIRE 
: EDITION 


limited to 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INCLUDING 24 MOUNTED 
PLATES IN COLOURS, FROM 
CONTEMPORARY PRINTS, 
ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART. 


1750 
NUMB a 4a¥ 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 





OFFICES OF 
“ THE STUDIO” 


44 Leicester Sq., London, W.C. 2. 











THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


This is the announcement of the first few volumes of one of 
the greatest historical publishing ventures ever undertaken. 
‘The series (which will eventually comprise some 200 volumes) 
will form a complete Library of Social Evolution, carefully 
planned as regards subjects and periods. 
application. Royal Svo, occasionally illustrated; prices as below. 


THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY 
By Epmonp Perrier, late Hon. Director of the Natural 
History Museum of France. 
An account of the remotest ages of the earth, the primitive 
forms of life, and the peopling of sea, land, and abyss, 
showing the link between man and nature, and how man 
broke away. With 4 maps. [15s. net 


PREHISTORIC MAN 

By Jacques pe Morcan, late Director of Antiquities 

in Egypt. 
Carries on the story of mankind from where The Earth 
Before History left it, showing man’s development in 
practice, the use of his hand and the making of tools. An 
account of his Industries, Daily Life, Arts, Religion, and 
Communications. With 190 illustrations and maps. 

[12s. 6d. net 


LANGUAGE: A Linguistic Introduction to 
History 
By Professor J. VENDRYES. 

Carries on the story of mankind from where The Earth 
Before History left it, showing man’s development in 
thinking—the use of language. An account of Sounds, 
W ord-Material, Grammar, Structure of Language, and the 
Origin and Development of Writing. [About 12. 6d. net 


KEGAN 





BROADWAY HOUSE: 68-74 CARTER LANE, LONDON. 


Full Prospectus on 





SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
By W. H. R. Rivers, LI.D., F.R.S. 
Preface by Professor G. Etuior Smiru. A companion 
volume to Prehistoric Man, devoted chiefly to the social 
structure of early man. An Account of the Family, Clan, | 
Marriage, Kinship, Property, Secret Societies, Government, 
etc., in primitive times. [ 70s. 6d. net 
THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC 
By Dr. C. E. Fox. 
Preface by Prof. G. Exvuior SmiruH. The first volume in 
the section devoted to Historical Ethnology. An account 
of the customs of the natives of San Cristoval, Solomon 
Islands, where the practice and ideas of ancient civiliza- 
tion have been marvellously preserved. It is considered 
to be one of the best pieces of ethnological field-work ever 
accomplished. With 54 illustrations. [73s. net 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY: From Tertullian to 
Origen | 
By Professor P. pE LABRIOLLE. 
Foreword by CarpinaL Gasquet. ‘The first volume in the 
section devoted to the Origins of Christianity, dealing with 
Latin-Christian history and literature. “An _ excellent 
translation of this important and scholarly work.”—From 
the Foreword, [About 18s. net 


PAUL 
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A WEEKLY FINANCIAL’ LETTER 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN. 


‘“* MARKET NOTES ” contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to 
supply ‘‘ inside information ”’ or ‘‘ market tips,’’ 
but endeavours to point out definitely attractive 
investment openings or information likely to . 
influence Stock Exchange prices. It has a 
record of proved reliability. 














ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS is now available, showing every 1 
stock and share mentioned in its pages, with 
the price on date of original recommendation 
and the price at the end of 1923, and other / 
particulars. 
P . eas T 
fHE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum. 
A Copy of the Two Year Record above mentioned and of the curveng 
issue imey be oblained free on application io: 
The Secretary and Manager, \ 
BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, Ltd., ; 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2, A 





THE BASIS GF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 

















Just published 


ROSE MACAULAY'S V. H. FRIEDLAENDER B 


Author of “ Mainspring,’ 
THE Be 
Book | COLOUR OF YOUTH ) 


“What supreme art ihis.”—Couniry Life 





NEW 





ya AMES AGATE , 
ORPHAN ISLAND Pinger . 
‘hich should rival the great success of “ Told b 

en ot | WHITE HORSE ; 
F. BRETT YOUNG © 

luthor of “The Black Diamond, AND RED LION Re 

COLD HARBO UR Wiity — papers on many subjects 


A tale of terror superbly told 
TAL * LA MARE 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL wseree pe LA AS 


delle of “ Anthony Dare.” CROSSINGS 7/6 net wae 
THE ED UCA TION This is Mr. Walter de ta Mare’s first play. It is 


= full of poetry and fancy 


OF ANTHONY DARE All Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s charming music is 


























included 
Anthony Dare is one of the most popular 

characters Mr. Marshall has created And 

5 Y 
: PHILIP MACDONALD THE GREEN HAT || © 
*; 7) P - ~ > ee Fen Xe 
THE RASP. 360 MICHAEL ARLEN’S . 
PS “An unusually ingenious murder story.”—Rose MARVELLOUS SUCCESS. 30th thousand. hot 
Macaulay in Daily News ite mn 








COLLINS, 48, PALL MALL, S.W. cha 
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